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LYRICS 


By Louis Jay HEATH 


Sea Faith 
I. 


Did you ever lie, caressed by breezes mild, 
Upon a deck, and watch translucent sky depths heel 
With changing puffs of Cumulus, high piled 
To zenith from horizon, roll on roll; 
And feel the atom of divinity within— 
The spark that man has designated soul— 
Come into perfect unity with that which folds you in? 
You then know what it is to feel 
The sea. 
II. 


Did you ever lie at night stowed in your berth, 
Too cabined for a turn, and feel the pulse and thrust 
Of land swells running in to meet the earth; 
And listen to the licking at the seams 
So near your face, and know that oakum, timbers thin 
And strands of hemp are all that keep your dreams 
From deepening into everlasting sleep, vet rest, despite, con- 

tent within? 
You know then what it is to trust 
The sea. 

ITT. 


Did you ever stand, amid the driving sheet 

Of spray, with sky lamps blurred and blotted from above, 

Amid your rigging’s groans, and squarely meet 

Each froth-capped, storm-hurled monitor of death; 

And in the blackness tune your ear, above the scream 

Of sucking seuppers choked with spume, for breath 

Of siren’s note, strain eye for light, yet laugh defiance ere you 
catch the gleam? 

You then know what it is to love 

The sea. 
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Two Calls 


The grey mist is rising along the black river, 

The daylight has vanished. The night breeze is heard. 
All silent is farm-yard; and broad-stretching highway 
Lies yellow and lonely, its dust undisturbed. 

Faint splashes of white in the mellowing moon-light 
Along the bluff ridges of hill pastures sere, 

Bespeak for the herd which has grazed to contentment, 
At rest in the silence that breedeth no fear. 

Now from the meadow lands, rising and resting, 
Slender yet strong and with yearning elate, 

Soft comes the note of the plaintively tender 

Voice of the whip-poor-will calling its mate. 


Whip-poor-will. 

Whip-poor-will. 

Whip-poor-will. 

Whip-poor-will. 

Silence again. And then from the wood-land, 
Mantled in shadows, away o’er the corn, 
Ripples the answer in varying cadence, 
Faint as the musie of far elfin horn, 
Whip-poor-will. 

Whip-poor-will. 

Whip-poor-will. 

Whip-poor-will. 

Greeting which only of love could be born. 


My casement is open; I, too, am a lover, 

I drink the night’s fragrance—the cordial of dreams. 
I love the reflections this evening hour brings me; 
Love the caress of the silver moon’s beams. 
Peaceful the heart—yet I know it is ealling, 
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Calling across the dim spaces of years, 

Calling to her far away mid the shadows, 
Shrouding the slopes of the Valley of Tears, 
Ever in prayer that the night wind will bring me 
Echoes of voice that once sang to my own; 

Ever in hope that the echo will find me 

Waiting and listening for her alone. 


Changeless 


You and I, 

Walking in the pink blush of dawn, 
Saw the world, 

Our world, 

Sparkling, diamond-studded, smooth, 
Emerald, opal, and amethyst: 

And our highway, 

The highway, 

Wide-spreading, tree-shaded, ribbon-sheened, 
Golden and silvered and sun-kissed : 
You and I, 

Walking through the sun’s rim, 
Years ago. 


You and I, 

Toiling in the red flush of noon, 
Saw our world, 

Only our world, 

Parching, sun-blistered, hard, 
Granite, and agate, and jet: 

And the highway, 

Our highway, 

Rutted, rock-strewn, and winding, 
Interminable, endless, and bramble-crossed : 
You and I, 

Stumbling through the dust-whirls, 
Years ago. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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You and I, 

Resting in the blue hush of eve, 

See our world, 

The world, 

Rifted, frayed-edged, and puzzle-cut, 
Emerald, granite-grey, amber: 

And our foot-path, 

Our own path, 

Narrowing, deviously ox-bowed, 
Rose petals—Golden rod—Autumn leaves— 
You and I, 

Sitting in the after-glow 

Through ages. 

















IDLE VERSES 
By JJ. Kerru Torsert 
O What I Feel 


O what I feel and know this hour! 
The destiny of earthly things 
Is trivial to the purple flower 
That blossoms with the joy it brings. 
The joy, the joy of soul-felt things— 
And what I feel and know this hour! 
I could not, had the birds not wings 
To sweep into my secret bower 
(And had my love not told me things!)— 
But, oh, the joy I feel this hour! 


Love Is a Rose 


Love is a rose without a thorn, 

As radiant as a sunrise hue! 

Oh, love is a hope that is heaven-born, 

And, sweetheart, Love and Hope are you! 

Love is the sparkle that brightens your eye, 

Hope is the sadness and sweetness you sigh 

With a smile that the soul and the heart glorify— 
Oh, sweetheart, my Hope and my Love all are you! 





POETRY 
By Samuet RotH 


I often hear a voice pleading within: 

‘“*It is pretense in thee to sing, and wrong. 

For what is thine that thou shouldst praise? True song 
Flows from the pomp of life, not from the thin 
And bitter dregs. The heights of joy to win, 

The love in thee must rise and reach out strong, 
Held in a boundless deep and swerved along 

By currents greater than what has yet been.’’ 

Yet when I think of all that mystic wars 

And conquests, passing through my inner sight, 

And moonless nights and sunless days, have wove 

In me, I ery: Who has not glimpsed the stars 
Through dim, blurred windows, trembling for the light, 
He died a fool, unknown to song or love! 


























THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE DURING THE WAR 
By Marcet Moraup 


Three years ago when the French were still retreating, no 
one knew that the tide had about reached its lowest ebb. The 
fall of the city of Paris was apparently but a question of 
hours. The fate of Europe was in the balance, and it seemed 
as if its freedom would have to die in order to be reborn. 

In those early days of September, the German solidiers and 
officers dated their letters ‘‘from Paris,’’ which in fact some 
of them were to see a few days after as prisoners of war. The 
German leaders and their theories were triumphant. The 
world, amazed and unable to raise any protest, seemed as 
if it would have to yield. The success of the Germans might 
seem to condone their utter disregard of international laws 
and treaties. Would they not be followed by other nations, 
and would not right be discarded for might and success? 

When we look back on those days and consider the present 
state of affairs, two facts stand out: the first one, that the 
conscience of the world is in no danger of being blunted. The 
disappointing outcome of the conflict for Germany will be 
no encouragement for any other nation to follow her example. 
Germany herself has lost her assurance; she is not even cer- 
tain now that, after all, war is the best way of gaining her 
place in the sun; and could her rulers be trusted once more, 
peace would be near. 


The second, that the Allies are comparatively safe from her 
savage onslaughts. She has new enemies, but none that she 
can conquer. Instead of attempting to crush them, as has 
been her wont, she feigns to ignore them. Little seems to have 
been accomplished by the Allies, and yet something has been 
done. The Marne, the Yser, the Somme, Verdun, have been 
sO many salutary ljessons to the Germans; and strange as it 
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may seem, the nation that was to hail the day, three years 
ago, is at present the one which is most anxious for peace. 

This feeling of safety, although an excellent thing in itself, 
for the Allies, is none the less a source of danger. It will, it 
is true, prevent America from making any of those rash 
moves and blunders which cost France and England so much 
in time, wealth; and human lives. On the other hand, it 
might lead to underestimating the strength of the enemy and 
the urgent task to be accomplished. This is a crucial hour; 
it is the decisive moment when victory can be turned into 
defeat, when the fruit of a whole campaign will be reaped or 
lost. 

The distance, the remoteness of danger, make it difficult for 
us in this country to imagine the conditions in Europe. We 
easily forget. and yet more than ever should we keep in 
mind the reality of war for the nations into whose territory 
it pleased the Kaiser to carry it, and the spirit with which it 
ean be met. 

If you would understand the feeling of the people in France, 
on Saturday, the Ist of August, 1914, when the mobilization 
was proclaimed, suppose that every single able-bodied man, 
from 20 to 45, in this country had a place in the army and 
knew that on the day of mobilization he had to give up wife, 
children, and home, in order to take this place in the army. 
Then imagine that war had come when least expected, when 
the harvest was ready in the fields, when the holidays had 
come, when every French family was making plans for the 
summer, perfectly unaware of the more elaborate ones that 
were being completed in Potsdam and Berlin for the invasion 
and the conquest of France. 

Minds in America have gradually become accustomed to 
the idea of war, but it was not so in France in August, 1914. 
War had been mentioned at times, but only as one of those 
distant possibilities that might tempt none but imaginative 
writers. War! But why should we go to war? Our land 
was as rich as it was a hundred years ago; we had no surplus 
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of population at home; we had as many colonies as we could 
wish for. There was no urgent or economic problem that 
might make us a restless or ambitious neighbor. And above 
all, there was not the slightest desire of imposing our ideals 
and systems upon other countries. 


The French have their defects, as have other nations, but 
*‘Dieu merci,’’ they do not take themselves too seriously; 
never would they dream that they are the chosen masters of 
the world. 

Of course it was known that there had been discussions 
between diplomats during the past days of July. But as 
discussing seems to be the main occupation of diplomats, 
people had paid very little attention to it, especially in the 
provinces. Finally, as the situation grew more ominous, we 
heard that our troops had been withdrawn ten kilometers 
from the frontier. The men were in splendid control, and we 
felt sure that no one could force us into an unjust war. 
Berlin was somewhat restless, but we had grown used to 
frequent and ominous threats as to: ‘‘the incaleulable con- 
sequences that were to follow if’? . . . we did this or 
that, and whenever we heard some of the famous Imperial 
words: ‘‘We keep our gunpowder dry,’’ or ‘‘our sword is 
ever sharp,’’ and saw ‘‘the Mailed Fist’’ lifted, we were more 
inclined to smile than to tremble. 

But suddenly the bells in every town and village began to 
ring: the drums and bugles were heard soon after, and we 
were told that mobilization had to be proclaimed and would 
begin at midnight. Immediately, as if by the touch of a 
magie hand, the houses, shops, and offices were empty, and 
the streets were filled with people, amazed, silent, and with 
faces which betrayed a sort of angry dismay. 

At first, very few words were exchanged. Everybody 
erowded round bulletins posted on the walls, and after read- 
ing them, withdrew and stood by thoughtfully. Then conver- 
sations would begin and the people seemed strangely well 
acquainted with each other. You would have seen wealthy 
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old gentlemen talking to factory women and street idlers dis- 
cussing the situation with business men. Not a word of 
criticism of our government, not a single complaint, nothing 
but remarks on the treachery of the enemy. 

War was there, hideous, ghastly. It had come to a head 
apparently through a quarrel between Austria and Serbia, 
but everyone felt that in reality Germany had played the 
world false. 

So we had to face them once more, and yet we had thought 
that war would be impossible. 

No one in France hailed the day. There were no hymns 
in the churches, no processions in the streets, no songs pro- 
claiming ourselves God’s Elect and the masters of the world. 
Not a single word of joy, enthusiasm, nothing but amazement 
and a terrible feeling of uncertainty about the morrow. One 
can scarcely imagine the suddenness of it all. 

No one knew exactly what to do. 

A few hours later, at a meeting in the town hall, men of 
all classes and conditions assembled and pledged their all to 
support those at the front, as well as those left behind. An 
example of the unexpectedness of it all can be seen in the 
following little incident. At the last minute the question 
arose whether the bands of the town should escort the men 
to the station or not. No one knew what to answer until 
finally a youth proposed to save the music for the return, and 
all agreed. Long before the hour set for the first train, crowds 
of mobilized men were waiting at the station. All of them 
were there. In a town of 12,000 not one failed to answer the 
summons. The eall to arms is sacred in France; no excuse 
is allowed, no one is sought for. 

This was one of the darkest hours, the time of parting; and 
more than one of those already aboard could not refrain from 
springing to the platform for one more good-bye. 

From that moment, France had, so to speak, two armies; 
one under arm, fighting, the other at home, watching, waiting, 
organizing. 
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From the moment the train starts, the soldier’s main in- 
terest is in his regiment, his officers, his comrades, and the 
approaching conflict. He is most anxious to know where his 
regiment is going to be sent, when he will reach the firing 
line. All other interests, friends, business, and even home 
soon become distant, hazy, as if years have passed since his 
departure. There never was any despondency in the army. 
Moreover, good news had come: England had east her lot 
with us. Her firm and loyal friendship meant more for us 
than all the fury and hatred of Germany. Both England’s 
entrance into the war and the magnificent stand of Belgium, 
were, in our eyes, the conclusive evidence of the righteous- 
ness of our cause. 


So, although taken by surprise at first, the army was joyous 
and confident. The first battles in Alsace were successful. 
Mulhouse was taken, then lost, taken again, till we realized 
that the invasion of Belgium was not a mere feint, and that all 
our troops would be needed farther north. Till the 15th, or 
rather the 20th of August, the French soldiers were fighting 
as it were on even terms. All the artillery, all the machinery 
of war that were to give the German army its temporary 
superiority had not yet reached the front and were not yet 
fully utilized. The battle of Dinant, one of the first big 
battles in which the French took part in Belgium, was a sue- 
cess. But after Charleroi with its magnificent and costly 
charges, the retreat began. 

The commander-in-chief had realized that we had before us 
the bulk of the German army reinforced by an extraordinary 
amount of artillery and ammunition. Through lack of prepa- 
ration, we had to oppose a frail bulwark of flesh and blood to 
the most diabolie machinery of war, the result of forty years’ 
silent preparation. We needed all our reserves, but they had 
not yet arrived, and no decisive battle could be risked. 

This retreat to the Marne was a fight, not the flignt or an 
army that has been routed by the enemy. Some of its epi- 
sodes, the stinging defeat of the Germans at Guise, for in- 
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stance, would have been thought great battles in any other 
war. Another proof of it may be found in the orders of the 
German generals, who on the morning of the battle of the 
Marne, promised their soldiers that the days of ‘‘long march- 
ing and hard fighting would soon be over.’’ 


None the less it was a retreat, and it is a long way from 
the fields of Charleroi to those of the Marne. It is diffieult to 
imagine the feeling of men who thought that in spite of ter- 
rifie losses, they could hold their own, and yet had to retreat. 

It is a terrible strain to give up to a merciless enemy, in- 
toxicated by its success, the land of your country, your towns, 
your villages, and to give up also a country, Belgium, that 
has sacrificed itself to ward off a treacherous blow intended 
for you, and to feel that for the present you can do no more. 
It is a sad thing to go through villages in which you dare not 
look at the people who stand by as you pass, and who dare 
not, in their turn, ask you news of the front, lest vou should 
have to tell them that you have been defeated. It is a sad 
thing to leave so many women and children in the hands of 
men of whom the least that can be said is that they are not 
human by nature. 

But it is still worse to be smarting under the knowledge 
that you are of a nation so often represented abroad as light, 
unstable, immoral, and to wonder what the future is keeping 
in store for you. Insults and abuse from your enemy are 
mere words, irritating boasts, if you hold your own, but they 
soon appear truths if you happen to be beaten. Through 
experience we knew that war with Germany is not merely a 
question of a few battles lost or won, of money given and 
land taken. No nation with any sense of self-respect and love 
of independence can afford to be defeated by Germany. Be- 
ing defeated by her, means being not only exploited, but 
also crushed intellectually and morally for many, many 
years. Then at times, some would wonder whether we were 
still worthy of our history, or if there was not something 
decidedly inefficient or wrong with our institutions, our ideas, 
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and our democracy. Should this retreat go on, what would 
become of the Republic? Its very existence depended on the 
issue of the war. Should the war be lost, it would be at the 
mercy of any adventurer, or else it would have to arm to be- 
come militaristic, in order to defeat the enemy with its own 
weapons. Then we realized the worth of freedom, and like 
youth and health, when we feel they are going, it appeared 
priceless to us. Instinctively men realized that they were 
fighting the spirit of oppression that threatened the principles 
of their very existence. Even when overwhelmed by numbers 
and the artillery of the enemy, when they complained that 
‘*the more they killed, the more they had to kill,’’ they never 
thought of yielding. They felt that their brothers of Alsace- 
Lorraine too must be freed from the German tyranny of 
which they had now had a foretaste. All through the retreat 
they clung to the belief that no matter what happened, they 
never would wear the piked helmet, the symbol of German 
despotism in the eyes of the French. It was hard to keep 
falling back, but the men had full trust in their officers, their 
slogan remained, *‘We will get them all the same.’’ 

The impression of the officers may well be summed up by 
the following words from the journal of a cavalry officer: 
‘*Three officers belonging to the staff of Brigade T. came to 
me today, thinking that probably I was bringing information 
or orders. I knew one of them. ‘Well, Captain, it seems to 
me that all is well. Everything is going on well.’ My inter- 
locutor shrugs his shoulders abruptly, his face becomes hard, 
he stares at the distant horizon towards the enemy. He says 
in an angry tone: ‘Of course all is well. You see those lines 
of sharpshooters ‘advancing there, at the right of the village, 
and those farther off, near that yellowish smoke of the 
shells. . . . But all the same, we shall begin our retreat 
at noon. Our orders are strict, we must follow the rest of the 
army. We will camp tonight twenty kilometers from here, 
and not in the right direction.’ We look at each other silently. 
I dare not continue my questions; above all, I dare not show 
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my disappointment and rising anger. The sight of General 
T. calms me instantly. Alone, a hundred meters ahead of his 
officers, the general is watching. Slightly stooping, his hands 
behind his back, he remains completely motionless. His 
beard, which he has let grow, makes a white spot on his some- 
what tanned face. Near him two shrapnel, fallen short, have 
just burst. He has not moved in the least. He seems a 
statue of sadness and duty. He is watching the advance of 
his brave soldiers as a father would watch his children. 

**The retreat begins. While the firing all along the line is 
redoubling its intensity, companies of infantry march across 
the field in a direction opposed to the one they had taken two 
hours before. So we are on the retreat. Suddenly, without 
any apparent. reason we must fall back. It is enough to 
drive one mad. We have to retreat over our land of France, 
to give it up little by little to the hordes that are following 
us. . . . I could almost lose faith in everything; in our 
men whose bravery and tenacity I have just witnessed, in our 
officers whose valour I well know.”’ 

The one answer given to all the pressing messages sent to 
General Joffre, was the same as that given to General Langle 
de Cary, the Commander of the Fourth Army. ‘“‘I see no 
harm in letting you remain twenty-four hours longer in your 
positions . . . but tomorrow at twelve everybody must 
be in retreat, following the general movement of the army.”’ 

Meanwhile the reserves were coming up. Drastic meas- 
ures, possible only in a country where militarism and military 
eoteries do not hold the upper hand, were taken.. Then sud- 
denly one morning, a few simple words were read to the men 
of every single French unit, and at once a change was mani- 
fest in the attitude of the whole army. Something long ex- 
pected had at last happened. ‘‘ Now at last,’’ men and officers 
would say, ‘‘we are going to have a chance,’’ and they gladly 
took it. With that promptitude to hope and trust again, 
which is characteristic of our race, all impressions of the re- 
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treat were soon forgotten. The words read were the procla- 
mation of General Joffre to his armies. 

*“‘SOLDIERS! Now that we are about to begin a battle 
upon which the fate of France depends, all of you must be 
reminded that the time for looking backward is passed. Every 
effort must be bent upon attacking and forcing back the 
enemy. Troops that can no longer advance must at any cost 
hold the ground won, and be killed at their post of duty, 
rather than yield. In the present circumstances, no wavering 
can be tolerated.”’ 

Before this seven-day battle was over, and without knowing 
the result, there was no one in the French army but felt that 
these Supermen were after all not invincible. Here was an 
eud to the humiliation of the forty-four years during which 
our defeat of 1870 had been so persistently and so malign- 
antly exploited. Now they might talk,—anything said about 
the frivolity and decadence of France would not weigh upon 
our mind, 

The diary of the officer cited above, glows with the intoxi- 
cation of this new spirit. ‘‘The brigade, overcome with joy, 
crosses the battlefield. Over our heads the last hostile shells 
burst into sheaves of fire. We pay no attention to them. We 
pass battalions of infantry. They are going to reinforce the 
line. They call out for news, we shout to them as we go by: 
‘Courgivant, Monceaux, taken, lost, taken again by the brave 
soldiers of Division L.’ Little by little the firing on the line 
decreases. The battlefield is all ablaze with our burning 
villages, but they are like so many torches lighted in our 
honor. Joy is in every heart. It is in the air, over the bloody 
battlefield. What a fine evening is that of a first victory.’’ 

On this day, France found herself again paraphrasing the 
words of Shakespeare: ‘‘She had screwed her courage to the 
sticking point, and she could not fail.’’ Minds at once grew 
easier. Here was at last an end to the legends that had gone 
about in the world, on the decadence and the degeneracy of 
the French. 
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On this day too began the real ‘‘Union Sacrée’’; the new 
unity of all France. Before the war, the army as well as the 
Church in France, did not entirely share the ideals of the 
nation. In a republic, whatever is given to the army is 
given grudgingly and with the idea that better use might be 
found for it. So there was among some of our army leaders 
a certain lack of enthusiasm for the Republic. They even 
secretly distrusted her. They could not imagine that when 
the hour had struck, the nation would rise like one man and 
place itself altogether in their hands. But they found a 
national spirit where they thought there was none. All their 
prejudices soon gave way to their boundless admiration for 
the soldiers of the Republic, in whom they found what they 
did not know before: the fire and enthusiasm of men who 
accustomed to freedom, are fighting for their independence. 


Their greatest care,—their only care from that day,—was 
to save the lives of these men who had so gallantly responded 
to their call, and to do nothing for show or personal ambition. 
As they are not hungering for praise from anyone above 
them, the fate of the country that has given them more than 
they expected, is their only concern. That is why General 
Joffre speaking of the generals he had to replace or dismiss, 
could say, ‘‘Quite a number of them were my friends, but 
although I love my friends, I love France better.’’ Not only 
have the French officers given the French soldier all the 
credit in this war, but their only ambition is to share his 
fate to the very end. The following words from an officer’s 
diary are quite characteristic in this respect: ‘‘In front of 
us the German trenches are silent. From time to time a shot 
reminds us that they are occupied. ‘All is ready, Lieuten- 
ant,’ a soldier, coming out of the woods notifies us that the 
graves are ready. We hand over the command to our subal- 
tern and off we go, a strange and sad group, hastening 
through the thickets in single file. We recross with bitter sor- 
row the woods which a short time ago we ran through in the 
joy of the charge. . . . On our way, the branches clutch 
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us or fly back in our faces, dead leaves and twigs crackle 
under our feet. Above us, the shells keep up their song of 
death. Already we can see what the resting place is going 
to be. In the moonlight, at the edge of the wood, there is a 
little earth thrown up, near which stand four silent men, their 
coats off, resting on their spades or picks. At the foot of the 
hill, they Lave dug two holes which seem terribly deep and 
black. This is the place. Are we to regret or envy these 
simple soldiers’ graves; for my part, I think that there is 
nothing finer for us than this last resting place. Why should 
we desire more imposing tombs? We are all equal on the 
field of death, the battlefield, at the end of the day.’’ 

I think that there is no fitter shroud for him who has fallen 
in battle than to be buried in his soldier’s cloak. A little 
corner of earth that will grow green and blossom in the spring 
a simple cross, a name, the number of a regiment, a date, all 
that is better than the most sumptuous sepulchre. On the 
other hand, the Poilu, who knows something about courage, 
was greatly impressed by the gallantry of his officers. The 
chivalric qualities of the classes among which our army offi- 
cers are chieflly recruited, which had lain dormant so long, 
were finding a field of activity and were being revealed at 
their best. The admiration of the French soldier for his 
officers soon changed into a devotion which may well be ex- 
emplified by the following incident reported by Rene Bazin 
after his visit to the front. 

In an unsuccessful night attack, when the searchlights of the 
Germans were sweeping on the field in front of their trench 
where French wounded had fallen and remained motionless, 
a French officer saw one of his men trying to drag himself in 
front of him. He shouted to him: ‘‘Are you mad? What are 
you doing? Lie down and keep still.’’ Then the man an- 
swered: ‘‘Lieutenant, I am done for; three bullets in my 
‘tank,’ but I would like to lie down before you, for a cover.’’ 

The thought of the dying man who, after giving his life, 
wants to do still more, is typical of the things that can be ob- 
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tained from the free will of men, but which no discipline, 
however strong, no militarism, however efficient, will ever 
accomplish. 

Strange as it may seem, after the terrible experience they 
have gone through during those three years, there is strong 
hope in these men. They feel that better days are coming, 
not only for themselves or for their nation, but also for all 
those who have done away with the unhealthy ambitions and 
the barbarous practices of the past. 

That is why they never tire, that is why their answer today 
is still the one they gave on the Marne, at Verdun, on the 
Somme,—in fact the one given by a French soldier to his 
General, when the latter ordered one more charge :— 

** As often as you wish, General. France! as often as you 
will.’’ 


























THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE THRONE 
By W. J. LAWRENCE 


It is wise and politic for the cautious investigator into 
the physical conditions of the Elizabethan theatre to pause 
occasionally and ask himself what was the chief aim of the 
creators of the old platform stage while evolving its prime 
characteristics from inn-yard experience. Sound thinking 
along this line will check the upspringing of many an idle 
theory and minimize the tendency to blunder. For, argue 
how you will, approach the subject from whatever stand- 
point, you cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the 
complex arrangements of the tiring-house front were one 
and all designed to save time. This, too, was the driving 
power at the back of many of the unwritten laws of old 
stage routine. Performances had to be given in the after- 
noon by natural light and were limited to a space of from 
two to three hours, according to the season. One must, 
of course, bear in mind that the public theatre was the 
archetype, and the private theatre, with its artificial lighting 
and intermissions of song and dance, the slowly developed 
after-thought. Hence everything avoidable that was found 
to cause delay was eliminated. The aim was to arrive at 
a clear, unhampered stage, comprehensive enough in the 
features of its permanent, quasi-architectural background 
to admit of kaleidoscopic changes from scene to scene, 
almost from act to act, so as to give the action somewhat 
the aspect of a merry-go-round. Where the modern stage 
manager takes ten minutes to set a scene, his Elizabethan 
precursor simply drew a curtain. Beyond all doubt it was 
this anxiety to minimize loss of time which ordained that 
the great majority of heavy properties should be confined 
to the rear stage, where they could be placed in situ under 
the friendly shelter of the curtains while the preceding scene 
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was going on, and could be subsequently removed without 
distraction or delay. It was distinctly of the essence of the 
platform stage’s plasticity that it should be free of perma- 
nent properties, all such having the tendency to localize and 
to dwarf the imagination. 

The interests of truth demand that a glamorous theory 
recently set on foot by one or two Elizabethan scholars of 
the first rank should be remorselessly knocked on the head. 
It is seriously calculated to confuse the issue. I refer to 
the theory, which seems to be winning popular acceptance 
because nobody has given it thoroughly scientific consider- 
ation, that the Elizabethan stage throne was a permanent 
stage property situated on the outer stage. It cannot be 
said to have originated with anybody in particular, but 
would appear to have suggested itself, as new ideas often 
do, to several minds simultaneously. Few arguments in 
support of it but can be readily demolished, but Creize- 
nach’s eontentions are most apt by their speciousness to 
deceive the unwary: 


“But the property most frequently used was the royal throne upon 
which there was a place for the queen, as well as the king; (this 
is called the ‘chair of state,’ or more briefly, ‘the state’) it would 
appear that such a throne remained permanently on the stage— 
probably against the back wall—or at any rate that in the pieces 
where it was required it stood on the stage from the beginning to 
the end. . . . I cannot recollect ever having lighted upon the 
stage direction ‘a chair of state brought in.’ Wherever the throne 
is mentioned in the stage directions, it is alluded to as if its pres- 
ence on the boards were a matter of course. . . . The perma- 
nent position of the throne on the stage explains why in the third 
act of Marlowe's first play, in which Tamburlaine and Bajazeth 
confront one another before the decisive battle, the sultan invites 
his wife to ‘sit here upon his royal chair of state,’ through 4 
throne is not an object which properly belongs to a battle-field.’” 





‘Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, p. 381. 
Three other examples of thrones in the open may be cited. In 
Greene’s Alphonsus, King of Arragon (1599), II. 1, Alphonsus, after 
the rout of Flaminius’ forces, is crowned on the battlefield. The 
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A considerable proportion of this passage is quite unexvep- 
tionable, rendering its inferences all the more dangerous to 
those inclined, because of the reputation of the writer, to take 
them on trust. Where, as here, all the mere statements of 
fact are indisputable and the writer betrays a sufficiency of 
reading to deceive the unsuspecting into the belief that the 
subject has undergone thorough investigation at his hands, 
judgment is likely to go by default. My aim now is to show 
that Creizenach and sundry others who have advanced the 
theory of permanency have based it on unsufficing and 
astonishingly meagre data, and have jumped to a conclusion 
without entering into any really serious consideration of the 
matter. On my own part I shall propound and strive to 
establish an alternative theory to the effect that the Eliza- 
bethan stage throne was no exception to the rule regarding 
unwieldy properties, and was placed, when required, on the 
rear stage. 

It is curious that Professor Schelling should arrive at the 
idea of permanency on the strength of a single item of dis- 
tinctly dubious evidence.* Ignoring the patent fact that 
Dekker’s quaintly figurative phrasing in The Gull’s Horn- 
book is seldom, if ever, to be taken literally, he cites as 
sufficing authority the following passage from the well- 
thumbed chapter on the art and mystery of fashionable play- 
going :— 





direction runs “Alphonsus sits in the chair; Belinus takes the crown 
off Flaminius’ head and puts it on that of Alphonsus.” In Chap- 
man’s Alphonsus, Emperour of Germany, V. i, the use of the throne 
in the open lends itseif admirably to the highly effective “business” 
of the scene. One finds this curious scenic incongruity persisting to 
alate period. In Massinger’s The Duke of Milan, III. 1, the Imperial 
Camp before Pavia, the Emperor at one particular juncture is evi- 
dently seated aloof on a throne. Medina says “How like a block the 
Emperor sits.” I cannot pretend to explain the origin of this ccon- 
vention, but it was certainly not due to the permanency of the stage 
throne. 


*Elizabethan Drama, I. 175. 
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“Whether therefore the gatherers of the public or private play: 
house stand to receive the afternoon’s rent; let our gallant, having 
paid it, presently advance himself up to the throne of the stage; 
I mean not into the lord’s room, which is now but the stage’s 
suburbs; no, those boxes, by the iniquity of custom, conspiracy of 
waiting-women and gentlemen-ushers that there sweat together, and 
the covetousness of sharers, are contemptibly thrust into the rear; 
and much new satin is there damned, by being smothered to death 
in darkness. But on the very rushes where the comedy is to dance, 
yea and under the state of Cambyses himself, must our feathered 
ostrich, like a piece of ordnance, be planted valiantly because im- 
pudently, beating down the mews and hisses of the opposed ras- 
cality.’” 


Now, I deny point-blank that we have any right to take 
literally, as Professor Schelling takes it, Dekker’s reference 
to ‘‘the throne of the stage.’ That Dekker is here indulging 
in a mere figure of speech, and not referring to any specific 
stage property, is shown by his hastening to explain that he 
is not alluding to the Lords’ Room, (in a sense the throne of 
the stage in towering above it), but to the spot covered by 
“the very rushes where the comedy is to dance, yea and 
under the state of Cambyses himself.’’ The mistake is to con- 
fuse the literal reference to the throne at the end with the 
metaphorical allusion to the centre of the stage at the begin- 
ning. If we assume, what I hope to prove, that the state of 
Cambyses, like all other stage thrones, was placed, when 
wanted, on the rear stage, then it follows that the gallant who 
sat under it was planted right in the middle (or on ‘‘the 
throne’’) of the stage, and that much to the annoyance of 
the actors and the ‘‘opposed rascality’’ alike. We must not 
forget that here as elsewhere Dekker’s instructions are de- 
liciously ironical. The meaning he desires to convey is in- 
dicated in a passage in the induction to Cynthia’s Revels. 
While the 3rd Child is acting the sober-minded gallant, the 
2nd Child offers to bring him a stool for sixpence, and evokes 





*The Gull’s Hornbook, edited by R. B. McKerrow (King’s Classics, 
1905), p. 60. 
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tha puzzled inquiry from the supposed gallant as to what 
he should do with it. This elicits the retort, ‘‘O lord Sir! 
will you betray your ignorance so much? Why, throne your- 
self in state on the stage, as other gentlemen use, sir.”’ 

Dekker’s advice to the gull to place himself ‘‘under the 
state of Cambyses’’ draws attention to a point of some im- 
portance, given no consideration by upholders of the perma- 
nent theory, viz., that the state stood on an elevation, and 
was, on the whole, a fairly elaborate property. Capable, as 
Creizenach has pointed out, of accommodating at least two 
people,* the throne was stationed on a dais or platform of 
two or three steps and was surmounted by a canopy. Even 
if all other clues were wanting, the canopy is proved by the 
use in stage directions of the term state,® as the state was 
originally the canopy and was afterwards applied to the 
chair with the canopy over it. Cotgrave, in his Dictionary 
of the French & English Tongues (1611), defines Dais or 
Daiz as ‘‘a cloth of Estate, canopie or Heaven, that stands 
over the head of Princes’ thrones.’’ 


That the Elizabethan stage throne stood on a dais of two 
or three degrees is shown by the abundant references in stage 
directions to characters ascending to or descending from the 
state.° One advantage of this arrangement was that sundry 


—_-——_—_« 


‘Possibly, on occasion, separate chairs were provided. In Peele’s 
King Edward I we read at the opening, “The Queen Mother being 
set on the one side, and Queen Elinor on the other, the King sits 
in the midst, mounted highest, and at his feet the ensign under- 
neath him.” 

53 Henry VI, 1. 1; Satiromastiz, V. 2; King Henry VIII, I. 2 and 
V. 3; The Gentleman Usher, Il. 1; The Bondman, I. 3; The Knight 
of Malta, I. 3. In Peele’s King Edward I the King and Queen enter 
at a particular juncture (the play is undivided) and take their 
seats under a canopy. In The Noble Gentleman, IV. 4. the Duke 
comes on and seats himself on the throne, welcomes his cousin 
and his lady, descends to embrace him, and then “resumes his seat 
under the canopy.” 

°The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, I. 1, and IV. 1; 
3 Henry VI, I. 1, and III. 3; The Maid of Honour, I. 1, and IV. 
4; The Picture, I. 2, and II. 2; The Bondman, I. 1, and IV. 4. 
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members of the dramatis personae could be grouped at the 
feet of the king and queen. In King Henry VIII, I. 2, after 
the King is seated, ‘‘the Cardinal places himself under the 
King’s feet on his right side.’’ On the entry of the Queen, 
‘‘the King riseth from his state, takes her up, kisses and 
placeth her by him.?’ In The Picture, Il. 2, the King and 
Queen are seated on the state to view the masque. The Queen 
says to Mathias, ‘‘This place is yours’’; and Mathias replies 
“It is presumption in me to sit so near you.”’ Evidently he 
sat on the steps at her feet. After the masque the Queen 
**descends from the state.’’ 

One has only to visualize the striking prominence of the 
state, to dwell for a moment on its height and breadth, in 
order to become convinced that there could be no part of the 
outer stage where it would not have been either seriously ob- 
structive to the public vision or painfully hampering to the 
players. The players were already sufficiently incommoded 
by the presence of the stage stool-holders. They tolerated 
that inconvenience because of the money it brought in, but 
they were not likely to accentuate its annoyances by adopting 
a permanent outer property. 

Having arrived at the characteristics and uses of the stage 
throne, we may now proceed to consider (1) the evidence dis- 
allowing the possibility of its permanence; and (2) the evi- 
dence indicating that its normal position was on the rear 
stage. 


I. Thrones Brought in and Placed on the Outer Stage 


Examples of this order are nothing more than exceptional, 
but, few as they are, they go far towards negativing the theory 
of the permanent outer throne. We have only to postulate 
the existence of this property to see how absurd under the 
conditions would be the bringing in of a second throne. Pro- 
ceeding in strict chronological sequence, I take as my first 





See also ibid., II. 4, opening direction; and The Prophetess, IV. 4. 
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example an item which virtually belongs to my second section, 
but which may more fittingly be considered here. In His- 
triomastix (1599), IT. 1, we have the opening direction, ‘‘ Enter 
Plenty in Majesty upon a Throne; heapes of gold; Plutus, 
Ceres, and Bacchus doing homage.’’ Now, are we warranted 
in taking this literally? Can we assume that the throne was 
pushed out from the rear stage as beds frequently were? I 
think not. The cases are not analogous. Beds were thrust 
out that the persons reclining in them might be the better 
seen and heard by the audience. Later on we shall learn of 
one or two instances where thrones were brought in, but never 
with their occupants already seated. The fact that Plenty 
is already on the throne suggests that the throne in ques- 
tion might be the creaking chair which occasionally descended 
with divinities from the Heavens.* But this idea has to be 
discarded on due consideration of the clause, ‘‘Plutus, Ceres, 
and Bacchus doing homage,’’ which shows that either the 
throne was thrust out or discovered on the rear stage by the 
withdrawal of the curtains. Personally I plump for the dis- 
covery, knowing full well as every Elizabethan investigator 
worthy of his salt must know, that instances abound where 
the preliminary ‘‘enter’’ connotes a rear-stage disclosure. A 
few examples may be cited by way of enforcing the point: 


George a Green, the Pinner of Wakefield, IV. 3. “Enter a Shoe- 
maker sitting upon the stage at worke, Jenkin to him.” 

The Scottish Historie of James IV, Act II. “Enter the Countess 
of Arran and Ida in their porch, sitting at work.” 

The Shoemaker’s Holiday, IV. 2. “Enter Hodge, at his shop 
boord, Rafe, Firk, Hans and a Boy at work. 

‘Tis Pity She’s a Whore, Ill. 6. “Enter the Fryar in his study, 
sitting in a chaire, Annabella kneeling and whispering to him.” 


My impression is that after the discovery of Plenty on her 
throne she descended and came down to the front, as a little 





‘Referred to as a “throne” in Henslowe’s Diary; A Looking Glass 
for London and England (1594), Act I; Prol. to Every Man in His 
Humour; The Prophetess, Il. 3. 
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later on in the scene we have ‘‘Exit Plenty. They bring her 
to the door and leave her.’’ She certainly did not descend 
from the Heavens, because had she done so she would have 
returned the same way. The succeeding scene is a rear-stage 
scene showing a market cross, but if Plenty came down after 
her first speech and the curtains were then closed, there would 
be time to remove the throne and reset the rear stage. 

Two years later we have a positive example of the bring- 
ing in of athrone. This oceurs in Satiromastizx, a Globe and 
Paul’s play of 1601. In V. 2, the King, having arranged to 
exercise his droits de seigneur with Sir Walter Terill’s bride, 
is expecting her in the banqueting hall. He says to his ser- 
vants: 


Observe me now, because of maskes and revels, 

This I create the Presence, heere the State, 

Our kingdom’s seate, shal] sit in honour’s pride, 

Like pleasure’s Queene, there will I place the bride: 
Be gone, be speedy, let me see it done. 


The servants retire, and three lines later we have the di- 
rection ‘‘Soft Musicke, chaire is set under a canopie.”’ 

The real purpose for which the throne is brought in is 
masked, for the bride never occupies it. She is borne in sup- 
posedly dead (really drugged) in a chair. The throne is 
wanted, however, for a situation parodying The Poetaster, 
V. 1, where a seat is placed near Caesar’s throne for Virgil. 
At 1. 134 the King says to Crispinus, much as Caesar said to 
Virgil in Jonson’s play, 


Not under us, but next us, take thy seate, 
Artes nourished by kings make kings more great. 


I do not pretend to know why the throne was set out in- 
stead of being discovered. It may have been because of the 
parody. At any rate Satiromastiz is not a normal play. 

A third example of a state’s being brought in is hardly 
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germane to our subject but may be dealt with here. It oc- 
eurs in Suckling’s Aglaura, a Caroline tragedy extant in two 
printed forms, the version as acted at court with scenery in 
1638, and the version as subsequently acted at the Blackfriars. 
In Actus V. Seoena 1 of the court version we have ‘‘ Enter 
Ziriff, Pasithas and guard: he places ’em and Exit. A State 
set out.’” In the Blackfriars version the corresponding di- 
rection simply: runs, ‘‘Enter Ziriff, Ariaspes, Iolas.’’ The 
explanation of this disparity is simple. In the court produc- 
tion the state was set out because, the play being provided 
with scenery, there was no tiring-house background and con- 
sequently no rear stage. 


II. Proof of Thrones on the Rear Stage 


The evidence on this score is scanty, if sufficing. The main 
reason of its scantiness is that it was by no means customary 
in discoveries to indicate the drawing of the curtains. There 
are dozens of rear-stage scenes which are not clearly defined 
as such and ean only be deduced by careful excogitation. As 
with thrones, so with other heavy properties. In The Knight 
of Malta, II. 5, a seaffold hung with black is a prominent 
feature of the scene, but there is no instruction as to bring- 
ing or thrusting in or exposure by drawing the traverses. 
Here, however, are the proofs of position. 

In David and Bethsabe (1599), we have the direction 
‘* Absalon, Amasa, Achitophel, with the Coneubines of David 
and others are discovered in great state, Absalon crowned.”’ 
Absalon is undoubtedly seated on a throne—David’s throne. 
The discovery indicates a rear-stage scene. 

In The Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington® the curtains 
at the back are drawn and a dumb show, expounded by the 
Friar, is given on the rear stage. While the King ‘‘sits sleep- 
ing,’’ the Queen ascends the dais, but, finding him motionless, 
‘‘descendeth wringing her hands and departeth.’’ This is 





*Undivided. See Hazlitt’s Dodsley, VIII. 252. 
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clear enough in all conscience, but the following direction 
from Davenport’s King John and Mathilda” is decidedly 
more explicit: 


“A Chaire of state discover’d, Tables and Chaires responcible[sic], 
a Guard making a lane; Enter between them, King John, Pandulph, 
the Pope’s Legate, Chester, Oxford, and all the King’s Party; after 
them Fitzwater, Leister, and Bruce. The King (holding the Crown) 
kneeling on the left side of the Chaire, Pandulph possessing it.” 


If it be argued that because of its eumbrousness and fre- 
quency of use the throne would have had the tendency to be- 
come a permanent property, the answer would be that it was 
no more difficult to set than the bench of a court of justice 
or the forum of a senate house. Both of these were mere elab- 
orations of the throne property, seats on an elevation prob- 
ably surmounted by a canopy. The resemblance becomes all 
the more apparent in trial scenes where the king or other 
potentate of the play presides.** I dwell on the analogy be- 
cause it can be readily shown that court and senate scenes 
were, in the great majority of cases, set on the rear stage. 
One of the earliest court-of-justice scenes is that in Sir 
Thomas More, where ‘‘an arras is drawne, and behinde it 
(as in sessions) sit the L. Maior, Justice Surebie, and other 
justices; Sheriffe Moore and the other Sherife sitting by.’’ 
In scenes of this order it is rarely that the stage direction is 
so explicit, but in The Fair Maid of the Inn, III. 2, the Coun- 
cil Chamber of the Palace, we have at the opening ‘‘ Duke, 
Magistrate, Secretary, and Baptista discovered sitting, Men- 
tevole standing by, with attendants.’’ 

There can be little doubt that these court scenes were 
staged much like throne scenes, i. ¢., with a dais and sur- 
mounted by a canopy. Occasionally the state and the court 





“4to 1655. I cite from The Works of Robert Davenport, edit. 
A. H. Bullen, III. 29. 

“The Lover's Progress, V. 3; King Henry VIII, Il. 4; The Queen 
of Corinth, V. 4; The Fair Maid of the Inn, III. 2. 
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of justice are identical. In Massinger’s The Great Duke of 
Florence, V. 3, the State Room in the Palace, the Duke sets 
Fiorinda and Lidia in the chairs of state as judges of Gio- 
vanni and Sanazarro, positions from which they subsequently 
“*deseend.”’ 

With one important exception, senate scenes were all set 
on the rear stage. The exception occurs in Titus Andronicus, 
I. 1, where, because the rear stage had to be retained for the 
representation of the tomb at the end of the scene, the trib- 
unes and senators were compelled to sit on the upper stage. 
That this was not the method employed in Julius Caesar, 
III. 1, is shown by the construction of the act. The scene 
opens in the street, but at 1. 19 or thereabouts changes sud- 
denly without notification to the Capitol. What really hap- 
pened was that the curtains of the rear stage drew, revealing 
here the forum. That the seats were not arranged on outer 
stage level is indicated in The Laws of Candy, V. 1, where 
Philander is importuned to take a seat on the tribunal and 
eventually ‘‘ascends.’’ Later on, ‘‘the senators descend from 
their seats.’’ How little material difference there was between 
the staging of senate scenes and throne scenes is made clear in 
Massinger’s The Bondman, I. 3, where, in a scene represent- 
ing the Senate House at Syracuse, Timoleon is urged to take 
the ‘‘state’’ under the plea that it is his seat. 

I wish in this connection I could throw in my oar with the 
small band of scholars who maintain that the rear stage stood 
at a slight elevation and was approached by steps leading 
from the outer stage.* With an elevated rear stage the 
players would have had a ready-made dais on which to set 
their throne, court, and senate scenes, and so would have been 





“Wegener, Biihneneinrichtung des Shakespeareschen Theatres, pp. 
56-7; Creizenach, Geschichte, IV. 420, note; Neuendorff, Die englische 
Volksbiihne im Zielalter Shakespeares, p. 125; T. S. Graves in 
Studies in Philology, XIII, pp. 117-119, art., “Notes on Elizabethan 
Theatres.” For objections to the theory, see Prof. G. P. Baker in 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLI. p. 301. 
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saved considerable trouble. But I am afraid that the steps 
of whose existence we have some slight indication were stairs 
leading visibly to the upper stage, and not to the recess.'® 
To my mind it is impossible to reconcile the idea of an ele- 
vated rear stage with the convention which ordained it that 
beds were to be thrust out from thence at the opening of 
chamber scenes."* 

If the rear-stage position be accepted as the normal setting- 
place for thrones (and I cannot find evidence to support 
an alternative theory), Creizenach’s argument that where a 
throne was used more than once in a play it probably was 
permitted to remain in situ throughout, must fail to convince. 
While it may be conceded that frequent shifting of heavy 
properties would be as far as possible avoided, the retention 
of the throne on the rear stage for later use would create 
serious constructional difficulties and involve the eschewment 
of intervening rear-stage scenes of a different order. But if 
we could assume that the throne, after being used in King 
Henry VIII, I. 2, was allowed to remain for use in II. 4, and 
V. 3, then the direction at the opening of the last mentioned 
scene would be the more comprehensible: ‘‘A Council table 
brought in with chairs and stools and placed under the State.’’ 
Every way you take it, however, the ‘‘permanent”’ idea is 
destructive to the principle of plasticity. The Elizabethan 
dramatist was not partial to dancing his hornpipe in fetters. 

Throne scenes in Shakespeare call for some consideration. 
One advantage of setting the throne behind the traverses was 
that monarchs could be discovered upon it surrounded by 
their retinue. But, if we are justified in taking the stage di- 
rections in Shakespeare literally, this was never done in any 





See The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, Act II, and The Dumb Knight, 
V. 1. In both cases it is “stairs,” not steps, that are referred to,. 
the implication being that they led to an upper chamber. 

“Examples abound. See Massinger, A Very Woman, IV. 2; The 
City Night Cap, II. 1; Covent Garden Weeded, V. 3; The Woman's 
Prize, V. 1. 
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of his plays. <A full entry of characters, including the King 
(and Queen), is invariably marked in his throne scenes."® 
But are we so justified? I think not. The action of the 
scene often belies the stage direction. 2 Henry VI, V. 7, 
was surely a discovery in whole or part. Note that the King 
begins the scene in saying, ‘‘Once more we sit in England’s 
royal throne,’’ which seems to indicate that he was so sitting 
when the change of scene occurred. 

One or two throne scenes in Shakespeare are not clearly 
indicated as such, notably King John, IV. 2, and V. 1, King 


_—s 


Richard Il, 1. 1, and V. 6, and King Henry V, 1. 2. King 
John, IV. 2, I take to be a discovery, for although the opening 
direction indicates the entry of King John, Pembroke, and 


others, the King opens the scene as if seated on the throne: 


Here once again we sit, once again crown’d, 
And looked upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 


I am disposed to believe also that King Richard IT, 1. 1, 
is a throne scene because in a scene such as this. full of long 
speeches, the king would not remain standing throughout. 
The only clue we have indicating that King Henry V, 1. 2, 
belongs to the same category is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s saluatation to the king on entering: 


God and his angels guard your sacred throne 
And make you long become it. 


So too, the nature of the setting in 3 King Henry VI, I. 1, 
ean only be textually deduced.’® Evidently when the play 
began in the Parliament House the traverses drew and re- 
vealed the throne. The direction after York’s speech 





“King Henry V, 1. 2; 2 Henry VI, V. 7; 3 Henry VI, Ill. 3; King 
Henry VIII, 1. 2, Il. 4, and V. 3. 

“Note that this scene and the opening scene in The True Tragedie 
of Richard, Duke of Yorke (1595), are mutually elucidative so far 
as the throne is concerned. 
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**Thanks, gentle Norfolk, ete.’’-—‘‘they go up’’—means that 
York and his associates ascend the dais. This is shown later 
when King Henry says: 


My lords, look where the sturdy rebel sits 
Even in the chair of state. 


It only remains to discuss a few throne scenes which either 
present difficulties in the setting, or could not have been 
staged on the space behind the traverses. In Massinger’s 
The Knight of Malta we have in Act I. 3, a erux similar to 
the famous one in the opening scene of David and Bethsabe. 
The scene is a Hall in the Grand Master’s Palace. ‘‘ Enter 
above, Oriana, Zanthia, and two Gentlewomen; beneath Valet- 
ta taking the Chair of State, ete., ete.’’ In the course of the 
action Gomera refuses an offer of the sacred robe of knight- 
hood on the plea that he is in love, and on being pressed 
for details, admits that the lady is ‘‘the matchless Oriana.’’ 
Valetta then says: 


Come down lady, 
You have made her blush. 


The question at once suggests itself, if Valetta was seated 
on the state on the rear stage and Oriana on the upper stage 
immediately over his head, how came it that he knew her to 
be there at all, much less saw her blush? To render the situ- 
ation rational you must change the position of one or other 
of the parties. Either the throne was on the outer stage, or 
Oriana sat above on one of the sides and well to the front. 

In the rare instances where two separate states had to be 
shown in the one scene it is obvious that one of them must 
have been placed on the outer stage. Take the situation in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s, Thierry and Theodoret, III. 1, as 
a case in point. The scene is a room in the palace. On Le- 
cure’s entrance he says to Brunhalt, the unspeakable Queen- 
Mother: 
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The ground answers your purpose, the conveyance 
Being secure and easy, falling just 
Behind the state set for Theodoret. 


Theodoret, Prince of Austraccia, is brother of the King of 
France. Both figure in the scene. A little later there is a 
scuffle between two of the characters and a ery of ‘‘help”’ 
is raised. ‘‘Enter Thierry, Theodoret, Brunhalt, Ordella, 
Memberge, and Martell.’’ After an explanation of the dis- 
turbance has been given to the King, he commands the revels 
to begin. Brunhalt whispers to Protalyde: 


The vault is ready, and the door conveys to’t 
Falls just behind his chair; the blow once given, 
Thou art unseen. 


Protalyde withdraws. During the ensuing dance it would 
appear that the King is on his throne on the rear stage and 
his brother on his somewhere on the outer stage beside a trap. 
The climax comes when Protalyde ‘‘rises behind the throne,’’ 
stabs Theodoret, and disappears unobserved." 

To a neo-Elizabethan (Mr. Willam Poel or another), who 
should essay to revive Beaumont and Fletcher’s'* Four Plays 
in One, the staging presents a problem bristling with difficul- 
ties. The four plays are supposed to be given in celebration 
of the nuptials of Emanuel, King of Portugal, and his bride, 
Queen Isabella, who are present at their performance. In 
the induction, representing a State Room in the Palace, the 
scaffolds for spectators were probably imagined and the 
spectators addressed by Frigoso as without, unless for the 
time being the real audience were taken as the mimie one 





"Cf. Marston, The Fawn, V. 1, where, at one particular juncture 
the Duke is seated on one state and Cupid on another. 

*Written of here as Beaumont and Fletcher’s for purposes of ready 
identification. But this “nest of plays’ has been plausibly assigned 
to Beaumont and Field and conjectured to have been produced by 
the Children of the Queen’s Revels at the Whitefriars c. 1612. See 
C. M. Gayley, Representative English Comedies, III, p. xxxiv. 
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(which I hardly deem likely).%° Frigoso tells Rinaldo, his 
acquaintance, ‘“‘the King is entering: Signor, hover there- 
about, and as soon as the train is set, clap into me; we'll 
stand near the state.’’ After the first prologue the King and 
Queen enter, attended, and take their seats on the throne. 
The crux is to determine exactly where they sat and whether 
they remained in full sight of the audience throughout. On 
first thought, one is inclined to believe that after they took 
their seats they occupied the throne to the close. But after 
maturer consideration one remarks that, while they comment 
on each play at its termination,”° they never interrupt the 
performance after the manner of the grex in some of Ben 
Jonson’s comedies. Now, since it was not necessary, it is 
not likely that the newly espoused pair and their train re- 
mained on the outer stage from first to last. To make them 
do so would have been an excessive dwelling upon non-essen- 
tials. Even Siy disappears in time from the scheme of 
The Taming of the Shrew. My idea is that the throne was 
placed as usual on the rear stage, and that at the close of the 
induction it was obscured by the drawing of the curtains. It 
certainly could not have remained there throughout. In the 
second play, The Triumph of Love, the rear stage is twice 
utilized, once in se. ii, where a curtain is drawn and Violante 
shown in bed, and once in se. vi, where Duke Rinaldo, in a 
dumb show, is shown seated on the state. The throne, after 
being reset for this scene, probably remained there, shrouded 
during the two ensuing outer-stage scenes, to be used by the 
King and Queen at the end. The eoncluding scene of each 
play, except the last (which is doubtful), is a front-stage 
scene, giving time to reset the throne behind. Probably at 
the close of all the King and Queen came on, instead of being 
revealed, as for the first time their ‘‘exeunt’’ is marked. 





*In Darley’s old recension of Beaumont and Fletcher (1840) the 
scaffolds, crowded with spectators, are on the stage, an arrangement 
that would add very materially to the complexities of the staging. 

*After The Triumph of Honour Frigoso and Rinaldo also talk. 

















SUNDAY SCHOOL STORIES AMONG SAVAGES 
By Stitru THOMPSON 


For three centuries the missionaries of the Christian 
churches have preached sermons to the North American In- 
dian, and for these three centuries, though the Red Man has 
in most cases perhaps formally adopted the new religion, he 
has remained pagan at heart. His thoughts revert to the 
older order, and the stories with which he beguiles his time 
are still concerned with the gods of his fathers. How 
thoroughly Christian teaching has changed his morals and 
made of him a better man is hard to tell with any degree of 
accuracy, for reports vary, but there can be little doubt as 
to the superficial nature of any change in his ideas. From 
the Jesuit Fathers and Roger Williams down to the missiona- 
ries in the field today, the Christian plan of salvation, and 
the stories of the creation, of the flood, of the Old Testament 
heroes and of the life of Jesus have been repeated from a 
thousand pulpits td the Indian. Every effort has been 
brought to bear on him to abandon his ancient gods. Yet the 
missionary’s back is hardly turned, the church door hardly 
closed, before he has forgotten these Bible tales and he is off 
listening in fascination to the tales of Coyote, or Raven, or 
Nanabozhu, or Glooscap the Master. 


And yet the preacher’s Sunday School stories do not perish 
utterly. Some strange remnants of them do receive life. The 
bread that he casts upon the waters does return to bim after 
many days, but is a much changed article. The good Hebrew 
shewbread that he sent forth floats back to him looking more 
like a rude maize loaf fresh from the wigwam fire. For the 
Indian has adapted his new knowledge to the making of new 
native tales. Noah and Jonah and Elijah and their com- 
panions have entered into the hierarchy of Siouan or Algon- 
quin myth and rub shoulders with the founders and divinities 
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of the tribe. The only difference lies in the fact that a long 
association and familiarity have made Glooscap and Coyote 
household names which the Indian believes in very firmly. 
Their adventures are well known and are worked out with 
unmistakable clearness. But the patriarchs the savage sees — 
as though a glass darkly; he is often puzzled to make them 
fit into his own range of experience. Their motives, their 
whole attitude toward life, especially their unusual adven- 
tures, seem strange and foreign to the Indian. The resulting 
tale, with the patriarchs as the heroes of native stories, or of 
their own stories in a new setting, is but what might be ex- 
pected. 

Thus it happens that out of the thousands of authentic tales 
of the American Indian recorded by investigators in the past 
few years, a number recount familiar Bible stories. But 
these Sunday School stories are related as tribal tales along 
with the rest of the mythology. There seems to be no feeling 
that they are at all exotic in their nature. Usually they are 
attached to the locality in which they are told. 

The longer the collectors work, they are bringing to light 
more and more of these stories so strangely diverted from the 
purpose for which the missionary originally related them. 
Enough, however, have already been published to show what 
these Sunday School stories are like before they receive the 
approval of the savage and enter into the native repetory of 
myths. A few illustrations of these transformed tales follow. 

The nearest approach to the first chapter of Genesis is 
found among the Biloxis of Mississippi. The One-Above 
creates a man, and while the man is sleeping he makes a 
woman and puts her with him. The Creator goes off to get 
things for them to eat, and while he is absent they awake. 
The woman sees a tree, and another person says to her, ‘‘ Why 
have you not eaten of the fruit of this tree? I think that the 
made it for you two to eat.’’ Then the woman stews the fruit 





Dorsey and Swanton, Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, No. 47, p. 32. 
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and she and the man eat it. When the Ureator returns, he 
is angry with them and says to them, ‘‘ Work for yourselves 
and find food, for you shall be hungry.’’ He goes away and 
stays a long time, after whch he sends back a letter. The 
Indians refuse to receive it, but the Americans do receive it, 
and for this reason they are skillful in reading and writing. 
A peculiar addition to the story accounts for the difference 
in the color of the different races. The people all bathe in a 
river—the American first, then the Frenchman, the Indian, 
the Spaniard, and finally the negro. Each of these is darker 
than the one before him, for the water always becomes blacker. 
The story about the sending back of the letter seems to be a 
corruption of the account of the coming of Christ and the 
preaching of the gospel. 

Many of the elements of the original story of Adam and 
Eve are preserved in the tale of ‘‘Atam and Im,’’ reported 
from the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia.’ 
God is in the upper world and the Devil is in the lower. God 
is the more powerful of the two. The devil creates an animal 
something like a horse, and Atam and Im think that the ani- 
mal is God. This makes God angry, and in his wrath he 
throws hay at the horse’s head and rump and makes him a 
mane and tail, and he compels the horse to become a servant 
to man. The devil now shows Im the fruit of the long white 
pine, and she gives some of it to Adam. The fruit imme- 
diately withers up and becomes like the pine cones of the 
present day. When God sees what has happened, he sends the 
woman to live with the devil. He then breaks off Adam’s 
lower rib and makes a woman of it. This Rib-woman becomes 
the wife of Adam and the mother of the race. 

The real Biblical names of Adam and Eve are kept in a 
strange Mohawk hodge-podge.* At first the bodies of Adam 
and Eve are all smooth and shiny, like a man’s finger-nails. 
Adam takes the forbidden fruit first, and then gives it to 





*Teit, Mythology of the Thompson River Indians, pp. 399, ff. 
*Chamberlain, Journal of American Folk-Lore, ii, 288. 
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Eve. All the smoothness leaves except on the nails. It is the 
devil who has become a snake to tempt Adam. After succeed- 
ing in the tempting, the devil returns to the centre of the earth. 
Adam and Eve are taken to a high mountain, where they are 
suspended by their forefingers to the mercy of the winds, and 
there they are to be seen to this day. 

Practically all the Indian tribes have a story of the flood, 
but it has, as a rule, no connection with the flood of Hebrew 
tradition. A few stories, however, do preserve reminiscences 
of Noah and his experiences. Several of the most interesting 
have been collected from the Thompson River tribe. One of 
them‘ retains the incident of the sending forth of birds to find 
the land. The inhabitants of the country about Lytton are 
bad, and for this reason God sends a flood to drown them. A 
chief, Li, who is the only man in the country who can make 
canoes, constructs a large canoe and all the good people em- 
bark with him on it. After they have drifted about for a 
long time without seeing land, they become very hungry and 
tired. Lui sends out Swallow and his brother Martin to see 
if they can find and bring back any land. When they return 
without any, he sends out Raven and Crow. They fail to 
return, but stay away feeding on the putrid corpses of. the 
drowned people. For this reason Lii changes them into birds 
of black color, for they had been white before. One night the 
canoe grounds on top of a mountain. The people go ashore, 
and gradually as the flood recedes and the earth dries up, 
they settle in the valley. Li and his family settle at Lytton. 
From these survivors of the flood all the people spring. 

In another Thompson River tale’ appears a detail of the 
flood story that is omitted from the other two—the pairs of 
animals in the ark. Beaver (or as some say, Noah) makes a 
canoe, when the flood comes, large enough to hold his family 
and a male and a female of every kind of animal and fish. 





‘Teit, “European Tales from the Upper Thompson Indians,” Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore, xxix, 328. 
*‘Teit, Mythology of the Thompson Indians, p. 333. 
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When the flood begins to recede, birds are sent forth to try to 
find land. 

A variant of the tale just given appears in the tales of the 
neighboring tribe of the Lillooet. In the flood a man makes 
a large canoe and takes on board one child from each family, 
a male from one and a female from another. After the flood, 
these pairs settle in different parts of the country and thus 
repeople the land. 

We meet the story of the Tower of Babel among the Choc- 
taws of Louisiana.’ In the beginning all the people speak the 
same language, and in their pride they build a tower that 
reaches the sky, but it blows down. When they build it a 
second time, it blows over again, and all the people after that 
speak different languages. Perhaps there is a reminiscence 
of this story in a Papago legend*® in which Montezuma and 
Coyote alone escape from the Great Flood in arks. When the 
flood subsides. Montezuma is the ruler, and being greatly 
puffed up with pride, he scorns the Great Spirit and makes a 
tower that reaches heaven itself. As a punishment for his 
pride, the Great Spirit sends a thunderbolt and destroys the 
tower. A curious version of this story though somewhat 
closer to the Bible account, is found among the Thompson 
River Indians.° God encourages the people to build a great 
tower to heaven, but when they are within one day of finish- 
ing it, he changes his mind and throws a language at each 
chief, so that now each division speaks a different tongue. 
The people become angry with one another and soon give up 
the project. 

The completest form of the Exodus story is related by the 
Cheyennes,’® although it is used to account for their own 





*Teit, Journal of 'American Folk-Lore, xxv, 342. 

"Bushnell, Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 48, 
p. 30. 

*Bancroft, Native Races, iii, 75 (quoting Davidson in Indian Affairs 
Report, 1865, pp. 131-133). 

*Teit, Mythology of the Thompson Indians, p. 400. 

“Dorsey, The Cheyenne, No. 15. 
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migration. The tribe lives in the beginning across a great 
body of water. Once when they are about to be overcome by 
the enemy, a great medicine man, who is possessed of a mar- 
velous hoop, comes to their rescue and leads them out of the 
country. On the fourth night of their journey they see at 
some distance from the ground, and apparently not far in 
front of them, a bright light. As they advance, the light 
recedes, and it appears always a little farther beyond. It 
precedes them a few nights longer until they come to a large 
body of water. In obedience to the medicine man, they sing 
four times. At the end of the fourth song, he goes directly 
into the water, and all the people follow him. ‘‘As they went 
forward,’’ continues the story, ‘‘the waters separated, and 
they walked on dry ground, but the water was all around 
them.”’ 

The primary purpose of missionary teaching has, of course, 
been to bring to the Indian the story of the life of Jesus. In 
the versions of his life which have been reported thus far by 
collectors, the Indian has confused his details until the stories 
are hardly recognizable. We have already noticed in a 
Biloxi tale™ a reference to the mission of Jesus when it was 
said that after a long time the Creator sent a letter which the 
American read but the Indian rejected. 

In a Menominee myth” a peculiar combination is made be- 
tween the story of Jesus and that of the native culture hero. 
**In the beginning,’’ says the tale, ‘‘Mate Hiwiittk, the Su- 
preme God, created the world by putting islands in the great 
rivers. Then he took up some of the earth like wax and 
molded in his hands the image of a human being. Then he 
blew his breath four times upon it, and it came to life, and 
was his son, Jesus. He placed him across the great waters on 
the other islands and Old German country, and gave them to 
him to protect and rule. Then the Supreme God took red 
clay and made a tiny image and blew upon it four times. 





“See above, p. 110. 
“Skinner and Satterlee, p. 241. 
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This last time he blew life into the clay and made Manabus, 
his servant, to protect this island and his grandmother’s 
people. And he decreed that Jesus and Minibus should be 
friends and brothers, each to remain on his separate island 
and take care of his people. All went well until Columbus 
crossed the ocean and brought his poor, bitter smoking to- 
bacco. Then everything began to conflict so that no one in 
the world can ever understand it.’’ 

Again it is the Thompson River Indians that give us the 
most interesting Bible story.** After the confusion of 
tongues, it oceurs to God that it is very bad for all the people 
to go to the shades when they die. ‘‘I am lonely,’’ he says, 
‘*and will get the good ones to come up with me.’’ He makes 
a new trail and sends his son to show the good people where 
to branch off to the new trail. He makes a young woman, 
Patliam, pregnant. She sends a letter to the chief, telling of 
her immaculate conception, but the chief is skeptical and pays 
no attention to her. Patliaém deserts the young child in a 
swamp, but a sheep and a rooster watch over the child. The 
sheep keeps it warm by breathing on it, and the rooster calls 
out to everyone that God’s son is there. Patlidim visits the 
child occasionally and gives it milk, but she does not have 
breasts and toes like the women of the present day, and she 
acquires them only when she goes into the water [baptism ?]. 
Since she is young and has not much milk, she prays and a 
cow comes. When the boy sucks the cow, he becomes a strong 
and fat at once [a well-known motive in Indian tales]. She 
prays also for a milk jug, and this is provided in a mysterious 
way. The boy now grows and starts preaching. When he 
tells the people that he is the son of God, they say that he is 
a liar. When they are about to capture him, he makes images 
of people just like himself appear, and in the confusion, he 
makes his escape. He is captured and given a cross, which he 
drags across a lake. He allows his sister, a prostitute, to 





“Teit, Mythology of the Thompson Indians, p. 402. 
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come over on it. They crucify him, striking each nail ten 
times. His sister wipes up the blood with her long hair. He 
stays in the land of the dead three days and in this way he 
ransoms the good people. The end of the story is very in- 
coherent and confused, but it contains a version of the inci- 
dent of Jesus’ riding on a mule, and of the feeding of the 
multitude with fish and bread that have been made from 
blood. 

There is little doubt that if sufficient interest were taken by 
collectors in gathering these strange perversions of the Bibli- 
eal tales, we should have from a large number of the tribes a 
group of stories as interesting as those Mr. Teit has reported 
from the Thompson Indians. Nearly all the tales discussed 
in this paper have been reported during the past few years, 
and new versions are coming in very rapidly. Indeed, in a 
recent number of the Journal of American Folk-Lore Dr. 
Michelson tells us that the Piegans have a tale entitled 
**Joseph and Jacob: How his brothers sold him to the Egyp- 
tians, the Seven Fat Cows, the Seven Lean Cows, and the 
Four Ears of Corn.”’ 

In the earlier days it was thought by such pious missiona- 
ries as Father Petitot, who worked among the Athabascan 
tribes of the far Northwest, that the existence of Bible stories 
among the Indians is proof of the relation of these tribes to 
the Hebrews. Hence the Indians must be the only Hebrews 
not accounted for—the Ten Lost Tribes. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that no serious scholar of Indian lore or anthro- 
pology persists in this view. The study of these curious 
parallels cannot help us in a solution of the troublesome 
problem of Indian origins, but it does give us an interesting 
glimpse into the mental workings of this primitive race, the 
only successful upholders of real paganism in our land. 














THE PLAYS OF ST. JOHN HANKIN 
By Witu1AmM LeigH Sowers 


In 1909 died St. John Hankin, English dramatist of con- 
siderable accomplishment and still more considerable promise. 
Only thirty-nine at the time of his death, he had already 
made a position for himself among the intellectual play- 
wrights of the Granville Barker group who did much for the 
repertory theatre movement in England. Although his plays 
have been acted and published, they are not so widely known 
as one would suppose. They were, in the main, given for 
rather special audiences by Barker and the London Stage 
Society, and made no general appeal. St. John Hankin was 
not forced to write for money, and he was willing to wait for 
the appreciation of cultivated people that he was confident 
would ultimately come. That such an appreciation is grad- 
ually growing, there are many signs to show. In the United 
States, in particular, he is making his way in the little art 
theatres and slowly gaining the attention of those interested 
in significant modern drama. 

St. John Hankin’s reputation as a dramatist rests on five 
long plays, a fragment of a sixth, and two short plays. 
Neither the fragment Thompson nor the short piece The 
Burglar Who Failed represents him at his best; and the other 
short play, Tle Constant Lover, although highly characteristic 
and delightful, is almost too slight for detailed analysis. Clear- 
ly, his technique ean be most satisfactorily studied in the five 
long comedies, The Two Mr. Wetherbys, The Return of the 
Prodigal, The Charity that Began at Home, The Cassilis En- 
gagement, and The Last of the DeMullins. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the plays is the 
impression of reality that they create. Upon analysis this 
impression seems to be due to St. John Hankin’s remarkable 
powers of observation that enable him to present a mass of 
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interesting detai!. The backgrounds of the plays are elabo- 
rated with endless pains—so much so that at times the action 
is slowed down while atmosphere is created. The settings 
show a minute observation of a definite locality—the smaller 
country houses of Dorset, Gloucestershire, and Leicestershire; 
the drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, the morning-rooms and 
gardens in which the action passes are not the stock back- 
grounds of English comedy but are freshly and minutely stud- 
ied from life. They are, moreover, subtly differentiated and 
appropriately fitted to the story. The philistine comfort of 
the Wetherby’s suburban house, the ‘‘opulence rather than 
taste’’ of the Jacksons’ mansion, the charm and dignity of 
Deynham Abbey and Priors Ashton reveal the character of 
the occupants. The broader life that lies behind the story 
proper is vividly suggested. We learn that the parish bazar 
was a success, that the bay mare has strained a sinew, that 
a cottager has another baby, that the mills are running all 
night now, and that the letter-box is not cleared until a quar- 
ter past seven. By a hundred details of setting, comment, 
and business St. John Hankin so clearly draws the back- 
ground and the life from which the action emerges that its 
reality can not be doubted. Surely, the dramatist that has 
convinced his audience that he knows whereof he writes has 
accomplished his first great task. 

Against his carefully prepared background St. John Han- 
kin pietures a brief episode capable of comedy treatment. 
In one of his essays he says of his material: 


“T select an episode in the life of one of my characters or of a 
group of characters, when something of importance to their future 
has to be decided, and I ring up my curtain. Having shown how 
it was decided and why it was so decided, I ring it down agaih. 
The episode is over and with it the play.” 


It is clear, however, that he selects only those episodes that 
have behind them a general idea that makes for comedy. 
In his earliest play, The Two Mr. Wetherbys, he tells the 
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amusing story of the good Mr. Wetherby, who does not de- 
serve his reputation for goodness, and the bad Mr. Wetherby, 
who does not deserve his reputation for badness, coming to 
a common difficulty. Although James Wetherby is a normal 
human being, his reputation for goodness is so great that he 
can not protest against the constant presence in his house of 
his wife Margaret’s relations, her aunt, her cousin, and her 
sister Constantia. Into this group comes the effervescent 
Richard, the bad Mr. Wetherby, who has agreed to :avet his 
former wife Constantia once a year. The interview does not, 
however, turn out well, for Richard is apparently unwilling 
to give up his freedom. To escape the boredom of the place 
he persuades his brother James to run up to London with 
him for a musical show at the Empire. In the deception that 
grows out of this innocent excursion James is eavght by his 
wife. Driven into a corner, he confesses that he has deceived 
her all along and that he is only normally good. She decides 
to leave him as Constantia had left Richard, but the astute 
Richard brings about a reconciliation. He himsel! confesses 
that his own reputation for badness is as hollow as that of 
his brother for goodness, and at the reques: of Constantia 
relapses into matrimony. 

In The Return of the Prodigal the central idea is some- 
what more serious; the motto states it aptly—‘‘ Character is 
fate.’’ This ‘‘comedy for fathers’’ presents the problem of 
the attractive but unsuccessful younger son of a newly rich 
business man. The Jackson family, who are making a for- 
tune in the cloth mills, wish to establish themselves, the father 
by running for Parliament and the elder son Henry by mar- 
rying Stella Faringford, the daughter of Lady Faringford, 
who encourages the matcl on account of the fortune that 
Henry will have. The political and social campaign of the 
Jacksons is progressing excellently when the ne’er-do-well 
younger son Eustace, who was thought safely out of the 
way in Australia, unexpectedly and dramatically reappears, 
stretched apparently lifeless on his father’s doorstep. Eu- 
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stace’s illness is, however, only a successful trick to win a 
welcome that otherwise would have been doubtful; and after 
five years of failure in all parts of the world, he settles down 
most comfortably to enjoy English country life. But his 
father soon wishes to be rid of him, and Eustace, cleverly 
analyzing the situation, resorts to what he considers legiti- 
mate blackmail. Realizing that he is a misfit in society and 
that can he can never support himself, he demands an al- 
lowance so that he can live quietly in London without dis- 
turbing the family. This he obtains only after he threatens 
to ruin his father’s political and his brother’s social future 
by going to the workhouse. Unsuited by character and edu- 
eation for an age of competition, Eustace gains by whatever 
means he can that which he considers his due. 

The Charity that Began at Home, ‘‘a comedy for philan- 
thropists,’’ illustrates the results of unreasoning charity. At 
Lady Denison’s house in the country gathers a most unusual 
company, for Lady Denison and her daughter Margery, in- 
fluenced by Basil Hylton, a young preacher of a new gospel, 
have put into practice true hospitality. As Lady Denison 
explains, ‘‘False hospitality is inviting people because you 
like them. True hospitality is asking them beeause they’d 
like to be asked.’’ In the group of guests are a long-winded 
old bore of a general, a reduced business man, a vulgar and 
unappreciated old woman, a forlorn but sharp-tongued gov- 
erness, and Hugh Verreker, a young man much alone in the 
world. The new hospitality does not, however, work out 
well. The guests quarrel with each other and make them- 
selves very disagreeable. Even Lady Denison and Hylton 
are convinced that such charity has gone too far when Mar- 
gery becomes engaged to the not very eligible voung Verreker ; 
and when the general discovers that the young man has been 
put out of the army, they do all they can to break off the 
match. But Margery, more true to their precepts, refuses 
to give up Verreker, who she thinks now needs her more than 
ever. He lets out the secret of Lady Denison’s true hospi- 
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tality and the guests leave in anger. Then when the conven- 
tional ending of comedy seems upon us, the logical conclusion 
comes as a surprise. Verreker, young hedonist that he is, 
realizing that it would be a mistake to marry a girl as ex- 
tremely good as Margery, asks for his release, and shows her 
that Hylton is better suited to her. 

The general idea behind The Cassilis Engagement grows out 
of the question of marriage between people of widely different 
stations—a problem old enough on the stage but one seldom 
carried to its logical, worldly-wise conclusion. At the begin- 
ning of the play the friends of Mrs. Cassilis of Deynham 
Abbey learn that her son Geoffrey, who will one day come 
into the large estates, has become engaged to a London girl 
of no position. They are amazed when Mrs. Cassilis, ap- 
parently unruffled, announces that she has invited the girl, 
Ethel Borridge, and her mother down for a visit. Only to 
her sister Lady Marechmont does Mrs. Cassilis confess her real 
plan: she will fight to the last to save her only child from an 
undesirable match, but she must fight unseen and unsus- 
pected, for love thrives on opposition. By showing the gay 
and shallow Ethel how humdrum country life is, she hopes 
to make her break off the engagement herself. Her plan is 
not quite merciless, for she carries it to completion only after 
she is convinced that Ethel cares more for Geoffrey’s money 
and position than for him. The reactions of Ethel and her 
horribly vulgar mother to country society make up the body 
of the play. Little by little Geoffrey’s eyes are opened, and 
little by little Ethel becomes so bored and unhappy that in 
spite of her mother’s remonstrances she breaks the engage- 
ment and departs for London. And Mrs. Cassilis bids her 
farewell as sweetly as she welcomed her. 

More serious is The Last of the DeMullins. On aecount 
of the illness of Hugo DeMullin, the last male member of an 
old feudal family, his wife has telegraphed for their daughter 
Janet, who left home eight years before under unusual cir- 
cumstances. Janet, who is unmarried but who ealls herself 
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Mrs. Seagrave, returns with her boy, whose father she has 
always refused to name. She has been making her way in 
London by keeping a shop, and she finds the narrow life of 
the little village stifling. Here by chance she meets the father 
of her child, who is shortly to be married. Full of love for 
her son and of confidence in her ability to make her way in 
the world, she refuses to do the conventional thing—marry 
him. Moreover, when her father, last of the line, asks her 
to stay with them so that her son may grow up to earry on 
the feudal tradition, she bitterly attacks the social ideals of 
the old order and takes her son back to London, where he 
will have a chance to make himself a man. Both in per- 
sonal conduct and in social views, Janet revolts against con- 
ventional ideas. 

In all five of St. John Hankin’s comedies, then, a central 
idea is logically developed. In each case too, it will be no- 
ticed, an interesting technical device is used: into the quiet 
scene of the story comes a disturbing force from outside which 
creates complication and then departs at the end of the last 
act. The bad Mr. Wetherby comes down from London to 
cause trouble in his brother’s household and to be caught him- 
self in the entanglement before he takes himself off as the eur- 
tain falls. The prodigal son returns home, makes complica- 
tions, and departs as the play ends. In The Charity that 
Began at Home the unattractive guests assembled in the name 
of the true hospitality arrive in the first act, cause the action, 
and go away. In The Cassilis Engagement the first curtain 
rises just before the arrival of the vulgar mother and her 
daughter, and the last curtain falls on their departure. And 
in The Last of the DeMullins the unconventional daughter 
arrives in the first act to depart in the last. This simple de- 
vice, which St. John Hankin uses in each of the plays, helps 
to give them a unity and a definite structure that his criticis 
have sometimes denied them. 

The endings of St. John Hankin’s plays have, however, 
caused a great deal of discussion because they are the logical 
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endings of real life rather than the conventional endings of 
comedy ; and they have also received severe criticism because 
they are not happy endings. In his essay on ‘‘Happy End- 
ings’’ St. John Hankin brilliantly champions the logical end- 
ing and shows that his logical endings are really as happy as 
the conventional endings of old-fashioned comedy. The one 
exception to the logical ending in his plays is that of his early 
work, The Two Mr. Wetherbys, where in the face of all 
reason Richard and Constantia are thrown into each other’s 
arms as the curtain falls. In the other plays, however, logic 
and common-sense prevail. The Return of the Prodigal could 
have ended in no other way than the departure of Eustace 
with the cheeque which he has foreed from his father. St. 
John Hankin points out that the play has not, of course, a 
‘‘noble’’ ending, and that it would have been more popular 
had ‘‘Mr. Jackson’s cloth mills caught fire, and Eustace per- 
formed miracles of heroism in extinguishing them, and Lady 
Faringford given him the hand of her daughter as a reward’’; 
but nevertheless it ends truthfully and happily for Eustace 
surely. The ending of The Charity that Began at Home also 
was objected to, and yet as the author explains, it is after 
all the most happy one. Verreker the hedonist and Margery 
the idealist are entirely unsuited for each other, and Verreker 
is merely putting aside unhappiness by asking her to release 
him. In The Cassilis Engagement, too, the unconventional 
but logical ending is given. Although the publie undoubtedly 
wished the impossible Ethel to marry Geoffrey, the author 
knew that such a marriage between persons so different in 
position, tastes, and associations could only end in the divorce 
court; therefore, he really ends the play most happily for all 
concerned with the victory of the mother in the contest for 
her son. And the ending of The Last of the DeMullins is the 
only one that can come out of Janet’s special case. St. John 
Hankin was not writing to please a sentimental, illogical au- 
dience, but to represent truthfully life as he saw it. 
Scattered through the plays are numerous short scenes that 
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are particularly happy. Working out from his primary in- 
terest in character, St. John Hankin creates many amusing 
and appropriate incidents. They range from mere bits of 
stage business like Aunt Clara’s continual dropping her wool 
to such delicious scenes as the failure of the electrie lights in 
The Charity that Began at Home and the amazing explosion 
of Mrs. Borridge when she learns that her daughter has broken 
her engagement in The Cassilis Engagement. There are hu- 
morous scenes such as those in which the sharp-tongued Miss 
Triggs shocks the assembly, and scenes of the clash of char- 
acter like those between Eustace Jackson and his father. But 
one may stand as an example of the many. In The Cassilis 
Engagement Ethel Borridge, who is visiting at the home of 
her aristocratic fiance, is so bored by eountry society that this 
evening she is positively savage and can hardly be civil to 
the dinner guests. Vexed by her fiance’s attentions to an- 
other, when asked to sing, she plunges into the none too re- 
fined musie hall ditty of ‘‘Joey and Lue,’’ which is delight- 
fully out of place in that dignified circle. The refrain is 
dramatically appropriate: 


“When Joe an’ me is man an’ wife—I think ’e loves me true, 
I ’ope 'e’ll go on ticklin’ me—and leave off ticklin’ Lue. 

’E’ll have to leave the girls alone, and mind what ’e’s about, 
Or ’im an’ me an’ Lucy ’ill precious soon fall out.” 


And she impudently calls upon the shocked gentlefolk to join 
in the chorus. Their reaction to the situation is as amusing 
and as true to character as the incident itself. It is but one 
example out of many that show St. John Hankin’s ability to 
make small situations count dramatically. 

He can, moreover, clothe his incidents with dialogue of sus- 
tained excellence. His range is not great, for highly dramatic 
language is beyond his reach. Janet’s speech on the right of 
motherhood and the defects of the feudal ideal in The Last 
of thé DeMullins is empty and rhetorical. Where he is not 
argumentative, however, he can write moving serious speech. 
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One remembers the pleasing sentimental love scene of Geoff- 
rey and Ethel in The Cassilis Engagement and the long speech 
in The Charity that Began at Home in which Verreker tells 
why he was put out of the army. And in The Return of the 
Prodigal Violet and Eustace in a few moments of self-revela- 
tion lay bare the emptiness of their lives in simple moving 
words. But his particular field is the lighter dialogue of high 
comedy. He maintains its well-bred tone with the greatest 
ease—a fact that saves some scenes from faree. His dialogue 
is literary without being stilted; it is a selective speech that 
is at the same time natural and believable. And it is witty 
with a sympathically cynical, worldly-wise wit that is very 
attractive. Unlike the wit in much English comedy, it springs 
from character, not from the personal brillianey of the author. 

In some respects St. John Hankin’s wit resembles that of 
Osear Wilde, to whom he is indebted in more ways than one. 
For instance, Wilde’s humor of the unexpected answer is sug- 
gested in the passage in The Return of the Prodigal where 
Lady Faringford finds her daughter talking with the ineli- 
gible Eustace Jackson. 


LADY FARINGFORD. I heard in the village of your sudden 
return, and stopped the carriage to ask how you were. 

EUSTACE. Very kind of you, Lady Faringford. 

LADY FARINGFORD [severely]. You hardly appear as ill as I 
expected, 

EUSTACE [genially, quite refusing to be snubbed]. I hope the 
disappointment is an agreeable one. 

LADY FARINGFORD. No disappointments are agreeable, sir. 
[Turning sternly to her daughter.) And pray, what are you doing 
here, Stella? 

EUSTACE [still maddeningly genial]. Miss Faringford called 
for a book my sister lent her last night, Hester's Escape. I 
persuaded her to come in and sit down till Violet returned. 

LADY FARINGFORD. Are you expecting her soon? 

EUSTACE. Every moment. 

LADY FARINGFORD. Ah! Then J don’t think we can wait. 


Such a passage does not, of course, glitter as does much of 
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Wilde. St. John Hankin is much less sparkling, much less 
epigrammatic, much less quotable in bits. It is difficult to 
separate from the context wit which is not a decoration but 
which grows out of the character and the situation. To be 
sure, he can make quick thrusts like, ‘‘What shocking ideas 
you moral people have.’’ He can, also, sum up a truth in a 
brief remark as when he says, ‘‘ Marriage isn’t a thing to be 
romantic about. It lasts too long’’; or, ‘‘ Vulgar people are so 
much more vulgar when they feel at home’’; or, ‘‘She’s as 
happy as possible. She doesn’t know it, but she is. She’s 
a good woman and she’s got a grievance. What more can 
she ask?’’ But it is unjust to tear his dialogue from its set- 
ting, for the point of such lines as Lady Denison’s ‘‘ Wicked 
people must be punished or it would be discouraging to other 
people,’’ depends largely upon the situation and the revelation 
of character. 

It is impossible to show the real flavor of St. John Hankin’s 
dialogue and its power of revealing character without quot- 
ing a fairly long passage. In The Return of the Prodigal 
the ladies are talking of the parish bazaar in the drawing 
room after dinner. 


MRS. PRATT. And thank you so much, Lady Faringford, for the 
embroidered tea-cloth you sent. It is swre to sell! 

LADY FARINGFORD. Let us hope so. It’s extremely ugly. I 
bought it at the Kettlewell sale of work last year intending to give 
it to my poor sister Adelaide. But afterwards I hadn’t the heart. 
So I sent it to your bazaar instead. 

[Another awkward pause. Poor Mrs. PRATT smiles nervously.] 
MRS. JACKSON. Vi, my dear, won’t you play us something? 
STELLA. Do, Vi. We never have any music at the Hall now 

Fraulein Schmidt has gone. 

VIOLET. Very well, if you’d really like it. 

LADY FARINGFORD [to Mrs. Jackson]. You remember her? 
She was Stella’s governess. Quite an intelligent, good creature. 
But I dare say you never met her. She never used to come down 
to dinner. I always think German governesses so much more 
satisfactory than English. You see, there’s never any question about 
having to treat them as ladies. And then they are always so plain. 
That’s a great advantage. And German is such a useful language, 
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far more useful for a young girl than French. There are so many 
books that she can be allowed to read in it. French can be learnt 
later—and should be in my opinion. 

MRS. PRATT [who has recovered from the shock of the tea-clothk 
incident]. I quite agree with you, Lady Faringford. But the Rector 
is less strict in these matters. He allowed my girls to begin French 
directly they went to school, at Miss Thursby’s. But I’m bound to 
say they never seem to have learnt any. So perhaps it did no harm. 

MRS. JACKSON. Yes, I have always heard Miss Thursby’s was 
an excellent school. 


The dialogue of a modern comedy always raises a number 
of puzzling technical questions: one of the most difficult is 
the problem of handling the conversation of a large number 
of people. How ean an audience be made to hear the syn- 
chronous conversations of several groups? The old device was 
to bring group after group down front while the others con- 
versed in dumbshow, or merely to make group after group 
audible in turns while others resorted to lip-reading and ges- 
ticulation. This was obviously a useful device, but it can 
hardly be called happy in a realistic play. It is therefore 
interesting to see how St. John Hankin deals with the con- 
vention. Generally he is very skilful in handling group dia- 
logue, but he occasionally uses the awkward old device. For 
example, in The Return of the Prodigal, Henry, noticing that 
the large group is ‘‘immersed in conversation,’’ sets about 
proposing to Miss Faringford. In the same play, while Vio- 
let plays at the piano, Lady Faringford and Stella carry on 
a long private conversation. And in The Cassilis Enaage- 
ment two groups, Lady Remenham and the Rector’s wife 
at one side of the stage, and Ethel and Major Warrington 
at the other, speak by turns, one group thoughtfully stopping 
while the other talks. Such a device was a favorite of Tom 
Robertson in the sixties, but one scarcely expects to meet it 
in a modern satirical comedy. It is, probably, to be classed 
with the convenient entrance and exit and the amazing intel- 
ligence of characters in the last ten minutes of a comedy as 
a useful technical makeshift. 
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St. John Hankin’s chief interest is, as I have already 
pointed out, in the drawing of character. His characters are 
sympathetically and understandingly, but not sentimentally, 
presented. Many bits of action, speech, and stage direction 
reveal them so distinctly that one can not help feeling that 
they really lived. Dealing as he does with English upper 
middle class life, he has to use figures much like those long 
common in the English novel and on the English stage. In 
spite of this fact most of his characters have individual fresh- 
ness and reality. Not a great variety of people can believ- 
ably appear in English country houses, but he makes full use 
of the possibilities. With amiable satire he portrays the 
gentry, the rising business man and his family, the rector 
and his wife, nice young girls and healthy young men— 
county society in general. Occasionally there are sad figures 
like Violet Jackson and Hester DeMullin. Even the servauts 
are carefully differentiated. But perhaps one remembers 
most readily his eccentric figures, his aristocratic oid ladies, 
and his hedonistic young men. 

Among his eccentric figures are Richard Carne, General 
Bonsor, irritating Aunt Clara, formidable Mrs. Horrocks, 
sharp-tongued Miss Triggs, and that gem of purest vulgarity, 
Mrs. Borridge of The Cassilis Engagement, who deserves more 
than passing notice. ‘‘She is a large, gross woman, rather 
overdressed in inexpensive materials. Too much color in her 
hat and far too much in her cheeks. But a beaming, good- 
natured harridan for all that. As a landlady you would 
rather like her.’’ Not always having been respectable her- 
self and having one daughter on the streets, she is elated at 
the prospect of Ethel’s marrying well, and she makes herself 
‘*terribly at ease in Zion.’’ The contrast that she offers to 
county society is very funny. I can reeall few more amusing 
scenes than her outburst when she learns that her daughter 
has broken her engagement to Geoffrey. Furiously angry at 
first, she soon bursts forth with hysterical reproaches: 
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But I do think she might ’ave let ’im break it off. Then there’d 
"ave been a breach of promise, and that’s always something. That’s 
what I always say to girls: “Leave them to break it off, dearies. 
And then there’ll be a breach of promise, and damages.” That’s if 
you’ve got something on paper. But [fresh burst of tears] she 
never would get anything on paper. She never paid the least regard 
to her old mother. She’s an undutiful girl, and that’s ’ow it is. 


And as she is led away, sobbing and snorting, she still la- 
ments: 


Oh, why didn’t she get something on paper? Letters is best. 
Men are that slippy. I always told her to get something on paper. 


Like Wilde, St. John Hankin is very successful in drawing 
aristocratic old ladies, sharp-tongued and apparently rude 
and selfish, but kindly at bottom. Lady Remenham, Lady 
Faringford, Mrs. Eversleigh, and Mrs. Clouston make a not- 
able group. Lady Remenham, a dignified old lady of placid, 
or on occasion militant, self assurance, speaks with blunt 
frankness: 


Engagements are such troublesome things. They sometimes even 
lead to marriage. 

It’s the vulgar Radical notion that people ought to do something 
that is ruining English society. 

He is dreadfully dissipated. Always running after some petticoat 
or other. Often more than one. But there’s safety in numbers, 
don’t you think? 


Lady Faringford shows a more tactless frankness when she 
thoughtfully tells a newly-rich neighbor that the county is 
changing so rapidly and being bought up by such dreadful 
new people that before long there will be no one within 
twenty miles fit to speak to. Of her Eustace Jackson says 
shrewdly : 


We're all of us selfish. But most of us make an effort to conceal 
the fact. With the result that we are always being asked to do 
something for somebody and having to invent elaborate excuses for 
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not doing it. And that makes us very unpopular. For every one 
hates asking for anything—unless he gets it. But Lady Faringford 
proclaims her selfishness so openly that no one ever dreams of ask- 
ing her to do things. It would be tempting Providence. With the 
result that I expect she’s quite a popular woman. 


But of all St. John Hankin’s characters his lovable, fatuous 
women, Lady Denison and Mrs. Jackson, are the most com- 
plete and original creations. Mrs. Jackson, who may illus- 
trate the type, is a kindly helpless, pleasant woman whose re- 
marks often have a surprising unappropriateness. As her 
son Eustace says of her, she is not clever but for real kindness 
of heart she has not an equal. Her fatuity is delicious. 
When her prodigal son tells her of the hardships he under- 
went getting back from Australia and how he played in an 
orchestra, she remarks with fond pride, ‘‘You were always 
fond of music’’; and when he explains that he walked from 
London, she says ‘‘ You must have found it terribly muddy.”’ 
She inquires about the money he had been given: 


MRS. JACKSON. But what became of your money, dear? The 
thousand pounds your father gave you? 

EUSTACE. I lost it. 

MRS. JACKSON [looking round vaguely as if Eustace might have 
dropped it somewhere on the carpet, in which case, of course, tt 
ought to be picked up before some one treads on it]. Lost it? 


And again: 


EUSTACE. The governor never could see an inch before his nose. 

MRS. JACKSON. Can’t he, dear. He has never said anything 
about it. 

EUSTACE [patting her hand affectionately]. Dear mother. 


Although she has fewer lines than many other characters, 
everything that she says or does is so true that she lives with 
a remarkable reality. 

Although St. John Hankin is always careful to keep him- 
self out of sight in his work, perhaps the characters nearest 
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to his own mood are his pleasantly cynical young men of the 
world with some knowledge of life at first hand. In this 
group are Richard Wetherby, Eustace Jackson, Hugh Ver- 
reker, and Major Warrington. Richard speaks for them all 
when in answer to his brother’s accusation that he is no al- 
truist he says, ‘‘No, I’m not. But I’ve got a good temper 
and a rattling good digestion. That’s enough for me.’’ 
Hugh Verreker like the rest is a handsome, devil-may-care 
young fellow, frankly selfish, though frankly not wishing to 
give pain. He states at greater length his beliefs: 


I don’t want to make the world better. I think the world’s all 


right as it is. . . . People who try to improve the world have 
rather an uncomfortable time and I’ve a great dislike for being 
uncomfortable. . . . If people would only give up bothering 


about ideals and face facts, what a much happier world this would 
be for all of us. 


Eustace Jackson, probably the best drawn of them all, has 
the charm and the weakness of the type. A clever, handsome 
younger son, without the aggressiveness of his father and 
brother, he fails in everything. But to his sister Violet he 
says, ‘‘Oh, you needn’t pity me. I shall get along somehow. 
My life hasn’t been successful, but it’s been devilish inter- 
esting.’’ And Major Warrington is an older example of the 
type, a splendid foil to the conventional idealists that St. John 
Hankin likes to place opposite such characters. 

St. John Hankin’s cynicism is much like that of this group 
of young men of the world. Without illusions and without 
bitterness he expressed his views of life in a series of satirical 
comedies. His intimate knowledge of a particular circle en- 
abled him to gain a remarkable effect of reality, but he gained 
it at the expense of a diffuseness that unsuits his plays for 
the general theatre. He had, however, no interest in mere 
popularity ; he cared only for the appreciation of the diserimi- 
nating. Thanks to his sincerity of purpose, he accomplished, to 
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a very considerable extent, what he thought the great task of 
the dramatic artist—the expression of his own personality. 
It is such an attractive personality that it should be more 
generally known. 








POE’S MECHANICAL POEM 
By WiaHtmMaNn F’. MELTON 


A few years ago, when Poe failed to receive the requisite 
number of votes to place his name in America’s Hall of Fame, 
Chancellor McCracken, who was interviewed on the subject, 
stated that the committee seemed to be of opinion that Poe’s 
verse is not from the heart. 

This opinion failed to satisfy some of Poe’s most ardent 
admirers. Forthwith they turned, again, to ‘‘ Annabel Lee,’’ 
‘*To Helen,’’ ‘‘To One in Paradise,’’ ‘‘To My Mother,’’ and 
to the theme of ‘‘The Raven,’’ if not to the construction of it, 
and assured themselves that the committee had blundered 
grievously. 

Well, since Poe, at last, did find his place in the Hall of 
Fame—and without any change in the quality of his work— 
it may not be out of place to suggest that if ever there was 
a spontaneous, heart-made poem, surely that poem is ‘‘ Anna- 
bel Lee.’” 

Having made so large a claim for the spontaneity of ‘‘ An- 
nabel Lee,’’ we may now even-up by declaring that if ever 
there was a mechanical, head-made poem, surely that poem 


is ‘‘The Bells.’’ 
This claim is not based upon the fact that Poe said to Mrs. 





Professor Charles W. Kent speaks of “Annabel Lee” as a poem 
which it is well-nigh sacrilege to connect with any one but Poe’s 
lost Virginia (Poe Works, “Virginia Edition,” vol. vii, p. xxi). He 
is here referring to the foolish claim of Mrs. Whitman that the 
poem referred to herself (Same ed. of Poe, vol. i, p. 292, and vol. 
vii, p. 219), and to the doubtful claim of Mrs. Weiss, that the poem 
does not refer to Poe’s wife. (Same ed. of Poe, vol. vii, p. 219; 
The Independent, vol. 56, p. 1012; and The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
vol. xi, pp. 175-179.) 
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Shew (Poe’s Works, ‘‘Virginia Edition,’’ vol. i, pp. 286, 
287): ‘‘Marie Louise, I have to write a poem; I have no 
feeling, no sentiment, no inspiration,’’ and she, in response, 
ealled his attention to ‘‘the sound of neighboring church 
bells,’’ produced paper, and started him off with the lines: 


“The bells, the little silver bells; 
The heavy iron bells.” 


Each of these lines Poe expanded into a stanza. 

Nor is the claim based upon the further fact that the orig- 
inal of the poem contained only two stanzas: the first, of 
seven lines, on the merry, little, tinkling, silver wedding bells; 
and the second, of eleven lines, on the melancholy, heavy, iron, 
tolling bells. 

Nor is this claim based upon the additional fact that the 
idea gradually developed in the mind of Poe, the poem having 
been altered and enlarged twice within nine months, after 
it was in the editor’s hands, and before it appeared in Sar- 
tain’s Union Magazine (Same ed. of Poe, vol. i, pp. 286-288; 
and vol. vii, pp. 222, 223). 

The claim that the poem is a deliberate, intellectual, me- 
chanical product, is based solely upon internal evidence. 
There are four bells, and a stanza to each bell. Having de- 
cided upon sledge bells, wedding bells, alarum bells, and toll- 
ing bells, the author selects the appropriate metals: silver 
sleigh bells, golden wedding bells, brazen alarum bells, and 
iron tolling bells. 

The next question for the author to decide was what these 
several bells must foretell, tell, or compel. Naturally, the 
silver sleigh bells foretell a world of merriment; the golden 
wedding bells, a world of happiness; the brazen alarum bells, 
a tale of terror; and the iron tolling bells, a world of solemn 
thought. 
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Now, how shall these things be told? In (1) melody, (2) 
harmony, (3) turbuleney, and (4) monody. Poe’s reason 
for attributing harmony to wedding bells, and monody to 
tolling bells is apparent. 

Next, in what manner shall these things be told? Let the 
silver bells tinkle, the golden bells ring out, the brazen bells 
scream out, and the iron bells groan. 

Where and when? In the icy air of night, through the 
balmy air of night, in the startled ear of night, and in the 
silence of the night. 

It is needless to go further with this analysis as a table 
follows, showing that the poem works out with almost mathe- 
matical precision, 

Suppose we write down: 


2x2—4 
343—6 
4 40) 


Next, let us write: 


2x =4 
84+3— 
—4—0 


Any school child can supply the missing numbers. 

Well, in the presence of « class of high school boys, and be- 
fore they had studied ‘‘The Bells,’’ I have placed upon the 
board the following table, leaving out the name of a bell, a 
metal, the manner, the where, and the when, and I have found 
boys, who had never read the poem, or heard it read, able to 
supply the missing word or words. 
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Fancy a school boy seriously making the mistake of supply- 
ing words to give the reading: ‘‘ Hear the iron wedding bells 
groaning out a tale of terror in the startled ear of noon-day!”’ 
or ‘‘ Hear the brazen sleigh bells scream out a world of solemn 
thought—moaning and groaning!’’ or ‘‘ Hear the tinkle of the 
silver tolling bells, jingling a world of merriment.’’ 

Now, an effort to analyze ‘‘ Annabel Lee’’ after this fashion, 
will prove to the most skeptical that it is not mechanical. A 
school child might supply a word in a line, as: 


“It was many and .. . a year ago,” 
or a rime-word, as: 
“It was many and many a year...” 


seeing that the word must rime with ‘‘know.’’ If, on the 
other hand, the word, at the end of the line, is not required 
for rime, and the child is not familiar with the poem, who 
could guess what the child would supply: 


“TI was a child and she wasa .. .” 


What? Of course no child of average intelligence would say 
**boy’’; but ‘‘girl,’’ ‘‘eat,’’ or what not, of one syllable, would 
satisfy the mind and the ear of the child. 

“‘Now,’’ suggests some honest objector, ‘‘let the pupil’s 
common sense settle matters in ‘Annabei Lee’ just as has 
been done in ‘The Bells.’ ’’ All right—although ‘‘common 
sense’’ is not one of the necessary qualities of pure poetry. 
Take these lines: 


“And neither the . . . in heaven above 
Nor the . . . down under the sea.” 


Of course almost any intelligent child would say ‘‘angels,’’ or 
““seraphs,’’ in the first line—‘‘angels’’ more likely; but ‘‘de- 
mons’’ would be harder to supply. Some would say ‘‘devils,’’ 
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some ‘‘dead folks,’’ some ‘‘cat fish,’’ and if there were no ear 
for rhythm ‘‘sharks’’ and ‘‘whales’’ might be suggested. It 
is barely possible that some one might say ‘‘demon.’’ 

Now, let it be granted that no child would be so silly as to 
say: 


“And neither the demons in heaven above, 
Nor the angels down under the sea,” 


it yet remains for a cold, symmetrical table, of six stanzas of 
‘* Annabel Lee,’’ or any other poem, to be constructed (even 
Laureate Southey’s ‘‘Cataract of Lodore’’ defies such analy- 
sis), proving it to be less spontaneous, less heart-made, or more 
mechanical, more head-made, than ‘‘The Bells.’’ 

After all, let it be remembered that ‘‘The Bells’’ is one of 
the finest imitative poems in the world; that, when properly 
read, it delights the ear; and that no fault, whatever, is meant 
to be found with it. It is, as Professor Harrison, editor of 
the ‘‘ Virginia Edition’’ of Poe, says, a ‘‘melodious onomato- 
poem, the most perfect imitation in word, sound, and rhythm, 
in suggestion, in exquisite mimicry, of its theme ever written, 
not even excepting the marvelous ‘Les Djinns’ of Victor 
Hugo or the ‘Lodore’ of Southey.”’’ 














THE PUMP ROOM 





In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


OVER THEIR HICCUPS 


(Horace profaned, see Odes ti, 6.) 


Septimius (continuing, sentimentally maudlin). 
Yes, there I’d live, and play the game, 
And hunt the khangi-joker! 
Horace (matter of fact). 
Let’s go to Newport, Sep., instead 
And hunt a game of poker. 


Ay, Newport’s such a lovely spot; 
’T was Roger Williams found-d-d it, 
High o’er the sea, the site a—bluff, 
With stakes, since vanished, ’round it. 


There let me rest and take mine ease, 
But do a little dealing; 

Yes, there I’d live, and play the game, 
Let others do the squealing. 


There tent the million-airish folk, 
They ’ve ne’er a modest shanty ; 

Their kids are sealskin jacketed, 
They ’ve dames, tandem and ante. 


(Becoming sentiméntal.) 
There would I pass. Calls Death my hand? 
You call the undertaker. 
Your’s be the pot, but mine the grave, 
That ultimate thirst-slaker. 
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TANGLES 


Andante con moto. 


Oh come and hold the skein, 

My yarn is in a tangle, 
"Twill stop my work again, 

With knotted threads to wrangle: 
Oh come and hold the skein. 


What could I do but go, 

And do her bidding duly? 
For oh, I loved her so 

And she loved me as truly: 
What could I do but go? 


That love was ours in June 

Seemed then to make us gladder; 
But old Time changed his tune, 

And we grew wiser—sadder 
That love was ours in June. 


For partings intervened 
And bore us far asunder; 
Her love, I thought, was weaned: 
Ah well, how could I wonder? 
For partings intervened. 


I fancied (sweetheart mine) 

That only I would suffer; 
Your way would smooth incline, 

My path grow rough and rougher 
I fancied (sweetheart mine). 


Piu animato, 


Strangely mingling joy and dread 
Seized me on our meeting; 

Dost recall the tangled thread, 
Was her cry of greeting, 

Strangely mingling joy and dread. 
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Taking up life’s tangled skein, 
Joy with grief in tether, 
Hope and love, our love-dream vain, 
Called we back together— 
Taking up life’s tangled skein. 


Knots we could not understand, 
Snarls in hand and distant, 

I, as erst with shears in hand, 
Snipped with words insistent— 

Knots we could not understand. 








ANNUS MIRABILIS 
BY THE EDITOR 


These lines are being penned with the passing of the Year 
of Grace 1917. At such a juncture inevitably comes to mind 
the ancient query, What importance will attach to events of 
this year when world historians come to make their final 
estimate? in their accounting two acts are sure to reckon: 
the destruction of the Russian Czardom, followed by the 
threatened dissolution of the entire Russian Empire, and 
the entry of the United Siates of America into the European 
War. Of the ultimate results of the Russian tragedy he 
who attempts to prophesy in detail at this moment is a fool 
beyond compare. Perceiving that the present situation and 
any promise for the future offer tremendous aid and com- 
fort to the Imperial Government of Germany, one may hazard 
the conclusion that never again will all the Russias dwell 
together as brethren. The wolf is too well acquainted with 
the nature of lambs. Likewise the vast international con- 
sequences that may spring from American participation in 
the Great War kindle one’s imaginative powers. At present 
merely to forecast greater future intimacy between ourselves 
and our present allies, and to adjudge this step that we have 
taken as probably the preventive of immediate Teuton vic- 
tory, requires no superhuman gift. Between this lamentable 
fall of Russia and the simultaneous girding of American 
loins, vast interrelations may be perceived by even the way- 
farer. Thus no annalist can reach the year 1917 and pass 
on in silence. 

Of domestic gains and losses following our nation’s great 
decision, one can write with larger assurance. We have not 
taken this step in ignorance of its cost. Lurid accounts of 
carnage and slaughter, of ruthless torture on the battlefield 
by means of scientific training efficiently applied, of wanton 
brutality to captives, and worse treatment of those overtaken 
in conquered territory—all these we have heard with heart- 
sickening iteration. We are offering no petty tribute to 
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our new-found war god. Billions of dollars we have un 
grudgingly paid to him; a million lives stand ready for sac- 
rifice. To what end’ Can any good come out of this hellish 
thing called war? Yes. For America has already realized 
three definite spiritual rewards. 

This war has given her people a newly born nationalism. 
To many who live in easternmost states no marked develop- 
ment of this nature is noticeable. Although New England 
and New York are hopelessly provincial, their national 
spirit matured and came to fruitage in the civil strife of half 
a century past. Yet elsewhere that very conflict left wounds 
that are now scarcely healed. One can read bitterness in the 
granite lettering of many monuments erected to the honor of 
valiant Confederate soldiers—for instance, on the capitol 
grounds of the State of Texas. Those harboring such sen- 
timents were not seditious, but they were not enthusiastic 
nationalists. Before 1917 the American fiag seldom flew on 
any but governmental buildings throughout the South. The 
ery of State’s Rights has long been a sentimental shibboleth 
with many who never could reason why. But the South 
stood not alone in sectional consciousness. Throughout the 
Middle and Far West distrust of ‘‘ Wall Street’’ and all simi- 
lar ‘‘pernicious’’ establishments has made for cleavage and 
begotten distrust of the more wealthy and populous East. 
Moreover, the racial cleavage has cut deeper than many of 
us realized. Not only between black and white, but also 
among those descended from numerous European and Asiatic 
peoples ran lines of caste, due to the real or fancied super- 
iority of one to another. Especially contemptuous has been 
the attitude of certain Teutonized Americans to all political, 
social, and cultural ideas not in consonance with those of 
Das Vaterland. To argue that war has obliterated or will 
obliterate all these divisions were absurd; sectional and racial 
prejudice we shall always have with us. But surely it was 
less general this December than in the previous January. Now 
negro regiments are being shipped to France to join Persh- 
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ing’s white troops; now draft laws are made applicable to all 
Americans without regard to section, race, or lineage; now 
Liberty Bonds and Red Cross memberships have been pur- 
chased by high and low in all parts of America. National 
solidarity is largely accomplished. 

Along with this clearer demarcation of national lines has 
come to the average American an entirely new realization of 
internationalism. How proudly in past years we have thanked 
God that we are not as other men, particularly British men! 
We have derided those ‘‘antiquated’’ European railways, 
commercial customs, forms of government, and in character- 
istic American fashion have claimed that all ours are ‘‘up-to- 
date.’’ Forgetting how we acquired our own tongue, we have 
well-nigh refused to have our children learn in school a single 
‘*European dialect,’’ for the very term foreign language to 
certain ‘‘progressive’’ educators is anathema. So far as the 
Great War is concerned, many American college students were 
a year ago unable to identify Joffre or Gallipoli, and reg- 
ularly skipped over the front pages of the newspapers to read 
the sports column inside. These same youths are now giving 
their days and nights to the study of military science. Far 
too many of us classed all belligerents together as war-mad, 
greedy for slaughter, moved by ‘‘the red fool fury of the 
Seine.’’ In fancied isolation we viewed contentedly the vast 
stretches of the Atlantic Ocean. More than once a year ago 
it was asserted without contradiction that President Wilson 
owed his reelection in November, 1916, to women, voting for 
him because ‘‘he kept us out of war.’’ 

The year 1917 has to some extent opened our blinded eyes. 
One meets few women pacifists now. The vast majority of 
our young men no longer speak flippantly of British valor, or 
French skill, and they have learned that even a ‘‘dago’’ can 
exhibit courage on the Piave. The French language, at least, 
is deemed by them worth the learning, and their breasts 
kindle with pride as they mention deeds of our allies ‘‘over 
there.’’ The Administration at Washington is wisely taking 
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pains to teach us all that this is ‘‘our war,’’ and few of us 
wish to be kept out of it. Im Wisconsin Senator LaFollette 
probably retains a following for local reasons, but his fa- 
natical attacks on Great Britain have not won him favor in 
many states. All this may result in unreasoning hate against 
the Kaiser and his people, and even against certain admirable 
Teutonic institutions, but in the main its effect is healthful. 
It must lead to a sympathetic understanding of nations of 
Europe and South America that we have neither understood 
nor respected heretofore. With the year 1917 our interna- 
tional vision began to expand. 

Above all, our active participation in this war has meant 
a heightened idealism. Men may academically discuss whether 
our prime motive in fighting is to make the world safe for 
democracy, or to make America safe. But Mr. Wilson’s 
happy phrase has stirred the hearts and imaginations of 
American parents as they sent their sons forth on a veritable 
erusade. Unselfish desire for service in a righteous cause has 
been the controling motive with many a volunteer in army 
or navy, and unselfish certainly has been the general response 
to each call for war philanthropy. The unsalaried and ex- 
pensive committee work cheerfully assumed week after week 
at the request of the government by highly efficient executives 
of industry, the unremitting toil of men and women workers 
everywhere for patriotic causes, the cheerful surrender of 
private rights to food and fuel for the sake of the common 
good—all these indications hearten the optimist in his con- 
viction that in 1917 it was bliss to be alive and in America. 





